Routes to tour in Germany 


The Green Coast Route 
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German roads will get you. 
there - wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentraling on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 
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1 Neuharllngersiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse in the 
Altes Land 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 


Pf7T W DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
U/L 1 a B FUR TOURISMUS EV 
Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


The European Community 
is again on the move 
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F rom Copcnhugcn to Athens and 
from London to Runic there was 
praise about the extent of the success of 
the German term in the chair of the 
Council of Ministers from January to 
June. 

Members of the European Purlin- 
nient, who huve ulwnys been sensitive to 
atmospheric changes within the Euro- 
pean Community, overwhelmed Chan- 
cellor Kohl with congratulations, 

France’s Simone Veil even referred 
to “u miracle" the Chancellor had per- 
formed; and even the Communist MEPs 
found words of appreciation. 

The European Commission’s level- 
headed president. Jacques Delors. said 
the O'diimnno h.i-i .H.i--ni|>li-lii.-il m. v- 
uTsix months than in the previous 10 
>cnrv 

1 his all is in contrast to the domestic 
mishaps that bedevil him. 

The Strasbourg treatment will do him 
good considering his government's ma- 
keshift conduct of budget and tax policy 
and the increasingly loud criticism of his 
style of leadership. 

No-one may want to measure the 
Bonn coalition’s domestic mistakes 
against its merit murks in external af- 
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anil moved from the brakevan to the 
footplate. 

In February Chancellor Kohl and 
Foreign Minister Ucnschcr succeeded 
in severing the Gordian knot of budget, 
agricultural and structural crisis in the 
Community. 

The reform package may cost Bonn a 
packet, but Herr Kohl can fairly claim 
the credit for the Twelve now being able 
to breathe more freely and pay more at- 
tention to the future. 

The decisions reached in February 
roused tile Community from a lengthy 
period of paralysis, since when confid- 
ence has reigned. 

With a previously almost inconceiv- 
able show of enthusiasm the Council of 
Ministers set about making good the 
backlog of issues pending in prepara- 
tion for the single internal market 
planned by 1992. 

Dunne i he Cu.-rni.in u-im in tin- i b.ur 
over tlifcu dozen guidelines were up- 
proved on issues as crucial as the total 
deregulation of capital markets, mutual 
recognition of university degrees and 
the opening of insurance markets. 

tii mn made many u sacrifice in the 
process, setting aside German interests 
in a manner seen in Brussels as exemp- 
lary. and the same goes for the monetary 
decisions reached at the Hanover sum- 
mit. 

No-one will object to this great leap 
forward being attributed mainly to 
Chancellor Kohl ns chairman of the 
Council of Ministers. 

On closer scrutiny, however, he will 
be seen to have been lent invaluable as- 
sistance by two like-minded men. 

The cordial relationship and degree 


Jumpl 

of agree me m between Helmut Kohl, 
li.myo Mm-.n.iiul .Hid J.uqucv Del 
tirs lent a powerful impetus to Euro- 
pean integration. 

The three men were agreed oil all ma- 
jor issues throughout the six months. 
Had it not been for their spadework the 
deregulation of European capital mar- 
kets would hardly have been possible. 

Their "rule of three" thus seemed to 
be reaffirmed when M. Delors was 
elected to n further term at the head of 
the Commission. He is, without doubt, a 
stroke of luck for Europe. 

The elation that now reigns in the 
Community entails the risk of setting 
loo great store by the performance of 
the next countries in the Community’s 
chair. 

Neither Greece, the present incum- 


Hopes for a breakthrough in 
conventional armament talks 


fairs, but critics in Bonn would do well 
to look further afield than such parish-', 
pump issues as tax breaks for aircraft 
fuel. 

( onccnt rating on domestic issues lias 
never been the right way to arrive at an 
accurate assessment of the overall xilua- 
tioiV. 

i Courage nnd strong leadership, qual- 
ities the Chancellor’s critics feel he has 
been lucking at home, have been key- 
notes; of his showing in Brussels for j lie 
past six months. • • 7 ; 

After years of listless pnrticipaiionTn 1 
the European Community the Boi)h;. 
government has abandoned its restraint' 


Tf the seven member-states of the 
as efficient in 
other sectors as they arc in coming lip 
with military and security policy ideas, 
they would need have no fears about 
economic crisis. 

The proposals drafted at their War- 
saw summit may not be sense! iannlly 
new, hut they carry weight. 

The crucial point is that the East bloc 
is showing growing readiness to talk 
without prejudice about asymmetries in 
conventional armament. . ' 

These arc Issues on which experts 
from East anti West hhvc negotiated, in 
vain for nearly 15 years V IhciMBFR 
talks in Vienna, \ 1 * 1 | 

There ore many Indications that a 
breakthrough might be accomplished ip 
this sector. This may,, where the ^aSj Is 
cpEfcei;ned t .h'nve something tb ^'p iyith 
ttife appalling economic position' the 


Warsaw Pact slates., arc in. Arms anil 
troop cO'ts arc the only way.ln whTch the 
Soviet Union H s allies can perceptibly 
ease the burden of exaggerated defence 
spending. 

The savings could then be used to 
.streamline their hard-pressed econo- 
mics. ' 

This point is farther underlined by 
the first official, mention by. t|ic Warsaw 
Pact of n relationship, between armn- 
ments.nnd the environment. 

This new sense pf reality ix.no coin- 
cidence. Environmental pollution has 
assume!] 1 alarming; prpppr lions' in tebst- 

ern Europe. . ‘ f -; ,7’ , ' . 

.If funds previously investee! jn ari^ia- , 
mems were oil jy, available for other 

nkivnAeakr ih n’i hVtf I In llin Pniiircitiminl 1 


sutue M/tKtcer . 


pUrpp?e^ the thfeat to the, environment 
could' bechuntel'acited thpre effect - 
iyely.j , . 7; ’ V ' ! • • ‘ 

(Koliicr Sindt-Anzeigcr, Cologne, HJ July 1^88) 
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bent, nor Spain in the fir«i hall «»1 iicm 
je.ir w ill bv; able to keep up \1 k p.u.v nl 
progress toward the single internal 
market nnd political union. 

Smaller countries regularly lack the 
administrative wherewithal to ensure 
the smooth running of business in 
Brussels. 

Besides, the Greeks have stalled for 
the most egoistic reasons on the farm 
price package, long since negotiated, 
and thus irked the other 1 1 at the out- 
set of their term in the chair. 

The inaugural speech by Greek For- 
eign Minister Papoulias in Strasbourg 
gave rise to fears lest Greece might 
seek, ns in the past, to force its own in- 
terests on Europe. 

A sounder showing is expected of 
Spain's Felipe Gonzulcz, who has al- 
ready proved his European worth at 
many a crisis session. 

Crucial years lie ahead for Europe, 
and many arc reminded of the days 
when the French and the Germans, 
with the war still fresh in their memo- 
ries, set up first the European Coal and 
$le pi Community, i hen the EEC. 

’The imenfotrs ' oi' jesin Monnet, a 
founding father of both, testify to Eu- 
ropean integration always hnving gone 
through lips and downs. Upswings 
were followed by downturns nnd will 
doubtless continue to be. 

The frequently so pessimistic Ger- 
mans y*du|d thus .do vvpJI to be fired 
with the latest /upsurge of European 
cmhusiDShi.'They. after nil, stand (u 
gain" mo&t Tr'o'hi border's l>ein£ thrown 
open.. '■ ■' W •/ - 

4s M. pplors recency, wrote fn, iiis 
'itjBlj.crj Vq the German^,", let us ittuk.e 
use of. tjte opportunity. pf setting up ^h 
‘‘e^'eippWy zone bf peace, freedom 
□ad prdsperi ty” in Eurdpe- 

, ./ .. j. '. 7 i j PeierHori' 

; (Frtiiid^riprAll0ftfneUiC Ztdiuhg 
far DeulWiiland, lfi July IQ88) 
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HORIZONS 


Light- aircraft taxi service 


< i l.uii-l/u It" • * 


— no waiting at airports 


Civil uvintinn is booming. Ail over Eu- 
rope flights nrc (lolnycd and uirports arc 
crowded iviili frustrated travellers. One 
solution is Iti fly by private aircraft. Peo- 
ple who can't afford their own can now 
ri) to uny one of n number of agencies 
wliicli deni with pilots wanting to offset 
some of the cost of Hying by filling emp- 
ty seals. The cost is (oner tlimi sche- 
duled flights mid there is no waiting 
lime at cither end. Business has grown 
so rapidly that some think only way to 
expand Is going outside (iermnny. One 
firm has plans to open up in Austria and 
Is look! hr at Spain, France utul Switzer- 
land. '1 lie agencies also do business in 
the more lucrative field of ulr freight. A 
spokes mini for Cockpit, the pilots tritdv 
union, supports the idea of “mitfliegen" 
(wlth-flyhiR) but warns travellers: “Be 
careful who you arc getting into the 
plane with." Rainer VVoratschka reports 
on un agency which claims to have been 
the first In live field for (he Bonn paper, 
Khelnlscher Merkur/CJtrlu and Welt. 


T wo Munich men who claim iluti the 
private-plane sent leasing business 
is their own call their firm lluckc-Pock 
GmbH (it menus Piggy Buck). 

Michael Westphal nnd Christian 
Kruppn, both 23, began only nine 
months ago. They got the idea while 
they were in Italy on holiday and saw 
how many private aircraft were flying 
with empty seals. 

if you want to go from Mtuiicli to 
Frunkfurt. they find a pilot with an air- 
craft who is making the trip. 

Wcstphal said, without moving a fa- 
.cinl muscle, that neither Franz Josef 
Strauss nor Matthias Rust were among 
their customers. 

Strauss, the Premier of Bavnria, is 
well-known as a private pilot: Rust 
gained notoriety Iasi year when he 
landed his Cessna in Red Square. Wevi- 
phal said: “We shall have to wait a few 
years before Rust is a client." 

Hucke-Pack has been doing welt. 
Clients include many VIPs. The Munich 
Symphony Orchestra is a customer. 

Both men have their feet firmly on the 
ground. Neither has a licence, hot they 
are working to change that. 

Their two-room office in the Schw ail- 
ing district of Munich is a hive of activ- 
ity. The phone never stops ringing. 

Many callers arc pilots who want to 
make full use of their aircraft anil earn a 
little cash on the side. But most of them 
arc people keen on making an air trip. 

With a little luck ami for a fee they get 
the telephone number of n pilot with 
whom they can then negotiate how to 
"•hare the travel expenses. 

The cost of n return flight to l-'runk- 
fun is PM 2110 per person. A return u» 
Hamburg costs about DM JAIL 
The aid vantage is the plane flics over 
crowded motorways ami passengers 
avoid the delays at large airports, Sche- 
duled flight ticket are also mure expen- 
sive. 

All over (iermnny private-aircraft 
centres have been set tip. 

Companies with catchy names offer 
to act as agon is between passengers and 
small-plane pilots, some only operating 
on the side ami with moderate success. 

lluckc- Pack's muin competitor is in. 
Frankfurt, mimed Air & Ways. Its de- 


mand for a nationwide association of nil 
centres has caused a .stir. This company 
suggested that new centres should he 
excluded uni! that the business, small in 
any event, should he divided “fairly." 

Air & Ways was, of course, attracted 
by the pilot files of the other operators. 

The two pioneers in the business 
from Munich have opposed this. They 
would have to limit their activities to 
southern Germany. 

Angrily Michael Wcstpluil said: 
“Didn't we open up llic contacts and got 
the whole business going? An assoehi- 
tiou would he against our expansion in- 
terests.” 

As a result there is now a lluckc- Back 
subsidiary in TTaukftirt and Air & Ways 
has taken its revenge by opening up a 
second office in Munich. 

Uwe Rauschenberg and his brother 
Dirk operate Hueke- Pack’s Frankfurt 
office. Uwe said: “We and Air & Ways 
are now existing alongside one another, 
just about." 

Nevertheless the nationwide centres 
have been able to agree a standard com- 
mission despite all their quarrels. 

For a single trip the charge is general- 
ly DM40. 1 he fee for arranging u return 
trip is DM60. 

I lie two big agencies in the business 
cannot hope to make a living hy arrang- 
ing three or four flights a day. The big 
money is not made from “fly-wit If pas- 
sengers but from urgent and costly air- 
freight. To this could be added connec- 
tions for "last minute flights'' with char- 
ter and scheduled flight services. 

This is an additional service which 
Uwe Rauschenberg describes us 
"rounding of our idea.” 

In the past few months especially 
there was a big demand for flights to the 
USA. People were tempted by the low 
American dollar exchange rate. 

But the "fly-with” centres had nothing 
U) offer in this direction because private 
planes usually only fly to neighbouring 
countries, not long-di&tancc. 

The idea of gelling into the “usuid” 



Highway. Westphal (front) and Kruppa 


(Phulii: icuin-jiri" SS) 


cheap flight business was n logical step, 
but all the “fly-with” centres were pla- 
gued by the Mime problem. Demand was 
enormous, hut the availability of private 
flights was meagre. 

The centres in Frankfurt and Munich 
have between 70 ami 1 00 private pilots 
on their books — niul not every pilot has 
his own plane. 

The (iermun business has been syste- 
matically done to death so it is not .sur- 
prising that young entrepreneur. s have 
turned their eyes abroad. 

Air A Ways intends to open seven of- 
fices in Austria, and contacts in Spain. 
France and Switzerland are being made 
urgently. 

Westphal and Kruppa say that they 
are satisfied with just operating in Ger- 
many They don't want to take on too 
much. 

They got their brilliant idea while on 
holiday in Italy. There they saw how 
many empty seats there were in private 
planes inking to the air. 

Uwe Rauschenberg once took the 
trouble of multiplying the number of 
empty seats with the flying hour figure 
of every plane. He came up with 100 
million “seal hours" per year. 

He said: “Thut is far loo many." a 
view shared by Otto Gehlen, spokesman 
for the pilots' association. Cockpit. 


According to his experience only two 
seats were occupied usually in private 
planes. “Two or three seats go to waste,” 
he said. < 

Gehlen believes the operation is u 
good business idea, eVcn through he 
docs not believe that “it will get into the 
big time." 

The prejudiced view that centres ca- 
ter for “people with time to waste" and 
people just going for a spin has been 
disproven in practice. 

Customers in Munich include per- 
sonnel from BMW and Siemens as well 
as an eight-year-old boy who wanted i«» 
visit his grandmother quickly. 

It is no accident that the Frankfurt of- 
fice of Hucke-Pack has been opened 
close to the banking district, and con- 
centrating on the Frankfurt fair activit- 
ies leaves Dirk Rauschenberg with little 
time for the "normal" business. 

Unlike many centres Hucke-Pack has 
gone into the insurance question. Their 
customers are automatically insured for 
DM320,000. Customers can take out ad- 
ditional insurance if they want to as well. 

Otto Gehlen gives some good advice, 
however. He suggests passengers should 
be careful who they get into a plane with. 

Rainer Woratschka 
(Rhciimchcr Mcrkur/Christ und Well. 

Bonn, 24 June !VhX| 


S ister Leonora Wilson made un ex- 
tensive. incognito expedition into 
DiisscldorFs video shops. She wore 
street clothes instead of her habit. 

She saw about a dozen video shops 
and decided that thill was enough: "1 
was shocked at the unimaginative selec- 
tion. Far too many porno films, films of 
violence and horror. 

“There were few entertainment films 
arid no children's films. When there 
were films of this sort they were hidden 
away in u corner." 

The number nf films available seemed 
to her to be enormous and one-sided. 
The supply concentrated on “Rocky," 
“Rambo" and “pornographic ' films, mo- 
notonous. cheap, mass- produced. 

The wretched experience of her expe- 
dition through DiisselihuTs video world 
was enough to trigger off ail idea which 
Sister Leonora had had at the back of 
her mind for some time: the establish- 
ment of a Church video shop. 

In view of the hostility Church circles 
have shown to television the idea was 
original, to say the leu si. 

For Sister Leonora of the Sisters of St 
Paul the idea was natural, for her Order 
hud taken on as its mission the dissemi- 
nation of the faith through the inediu. 


Video: shocked 


nun opens 
her own shop 


Sister Leonora is a media expert! She 
graduated in media studies in her home- 
town in America before she came to 
Germany four years ago. 

The intellectual basis of the Order, 
thut operates in 3H countries, is St 
Paul's worldview. 

In explanation Sister Leonora said: 
"Ptiul assumed that belief only made up 
u small pun of life and that one should 
not neglect the other aspects of life. 

"For this reason wc disseminate ev- 
erything that is noble and human, what 
is good and eu I tu rally worthwhile. That 
could include n good adventure film." 

There was nothing stamping in the 
way of her opening her own video (shop. 
The vicar-general of the Order in Rome 
gave his consent. The Order's house in 
Diisscldorf put up the money. 

The shop, located in the centre of 


Diisseldorf, was opened in March. The 
black letters "Video-Galerie” stand out 
from a green background. The only rcf" 
crence to the Church owners are theta* 
conspicuous words, “St Paufus." 

Within a few weeks Sister Leonora 
Wilson's shop was an insider lip for Film 
fans who wanted to see more than box- 
ing, blood and breasts. 

Two elderly ladies, who regularly vis- 
h "ihd shop early In the morning just af- 
ter it has opened, commented: "Hcre.wc 
can find the classics, and the French 
films wc like to watch." 

Film classics make up a very largo pr<r 
portion of the video shop’s stock. There is 
a complete series pf Charlie Chaplin and 
Heinz ROhmnnn films. There are also edi- 
tions of Kinder des Olyinp , Das Kablnett 
des Doklor Caligari and the Faust film with 
Emil Jannings. 

The two elderly ladies, said that ihjs 
film was not available anywhere else. 
One said: "People laughed at us in other 
video shops when we asked for this.” 

No-one is laughed at in Sister Leonora 1 ? 
shop. Whenever possible the most unusual 
requests are met. Sister Leonora said: 
"The only films we do not handle are po? 
no, violent or horror films." She regards 
Continued on page 15 
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GARDENS 


Reviving old ideas about 
geometry and magic 


F amous historical gardens reveal some- 
thing about the people who created 
them and their time. 

Tlmt can be seen in gardens at Pillnilz 
or Potsdam; at Sncro Bosco, in Uomarzn; 
in the Boholi Garden in Florence; in Fon- 
mincblcu and Versailles. 

To visit any of them is to experience na- 
ture as architecture: they arc gardens of 
geometry and magic; of stone and wnlcr; 
of pleasure or cult. 

Vet it is not widely known that today, 
efforts sire being made to crcntc similar 
[uirks in various parts of Europe. 

Knud W. Jensen, the master of Humlc- 
bnek, just north of Copenhagen, has creat- 
ed “Louisiana," a mixture of modem Dan- 
ish and international sculpture, hy the sen. 

At Otlcrlo, in Holland, the pnrk-ns-n- 
muscum lives on in the gardens belonging 
to Helene Kroller-Mullcr, the wife of nn 
industrialist. In these instances the garden 
is celebrated ns a whole, uniting mnn, art 
and nature. 

There is a modern garden of paradise 
developing in obscurity in Germany loo. It 
covers 17,000 square metres and is hid- 
den away, quite unexpectedly, in the Low- 
er Rhine countryside. 

Here the idea of “Art parallel to Na- 
ture” lias been furthered for the past four 
ycurs. 

The museum-park Hoinbroieh near 
Ncuss, in the triangle between Diisseldorf, 
Krcfcid and Aachen, is hard to find. The 
operation has now been turned into si li- 
mitud company. 

Nevertheless it has its "Prince." Pedro, 
the assistant gardener, culls him "Boss." 
He means Knrl-Hcinrich Muller, who is an 
industrial real-estate broker operating in 
Vienna. Paris and London. 

The "Prince" found his gardener 
through art. Muller is a fanatical collector. 
One Saturday at midday he entered the 
antiques shop of Dr Bernhard Korte in 
Diisseldorf. 

Korte. who had studied gardening and 
landscaping at Hanover's Technical Col- 
lege. mentioned in passing that he would 
like to return to his old trade. 


Continued from page 14 
her video shop as a contrast to, and expan- , 
ston of, the Diisseldorf video shop scene.' 
She has attracted customers from near and 
far — she has 254 at present. 

Film fans from Bochum, Essen, Rems- 
cheid and Duisburg come to her shop. 
They have learned to appreciate the spe- 
cial selection she has on offer. 

hot put in a prominent position. The main 
emphasis nf the stock is entertainment 
films fur the family, classics and children's 
films. 

Sister Leonora has lovingly got together 
the largest collection of children's films. 

She has all the Jnnosch and Walt Disney 
fairy-tale films. She also has the film ver- 
sions of Erich Kiismer's books* the Grimm 
brothers' fairy-tales and Alice in Wonder- 
land. . 

There are also wrtr films on the shelves 
such as Under Fire. Sister Leonora Said:' 
"There are soinc tough scenes In the film, 
but wc arc not primarily worried abpul 
single scenes, | rather in the artistic merit’ 
and broad message of a film." • 

; UllaHoUhoff j 
(PIcWoll, Bonq. lfi June I98lij 


Miiilcr asked what that had been. Korte 
answered: "1 was a gardener.” 

It did not suit Korte at ail when Muller 
asked him to shut up shop at once and fol- 
low him. Muller said: “1 want tu show you 
something." 

Bui .shut up shop he did. The drive to 
Hoinbroieh was the changing point in 
Kortc's life. He gave up everything and be- 
gan tending the shrub garden in the old 
park at Homhroich. 

I have visited Hoinbroieh three limes. 
Once at the height nf. summer in 1987 and 
again in that autumn. 

The willows were already covered with 
straw for the winter. There were brown 
leaves stuck to the glass roofs, yellow 
leaves from the poplnr trees spun to the 
ground. 

The climbing clematis could no longer 
be recognised in the ever-green boxwood 
labyrinth, but in tile shrubbery, in front of 
the Grmibner Pavilion, there were still 
dahlias nnd roses. The gravel ground un- 
derfoot. The leaves rustled. 

The strange sound of harp-playing at- 
tracted tile attention. Aeolian harps were 
hanging from the trees, whose glass hats, 
stirred by the air. created a trembling 
sound. 

Later, at twilight, "wonderful white 
mist" rose over the meadows. The garden 
had a melancholic and mysterious effect, 
mystical and wonderful. 

The last time I was there was at the end 
ol May Dr Korte was waiting for me at the 
entrant. c on a lull. 

The distant meadows were lined with 
while bands of marguerites. There was a 
rainbow- like range of lupins at the fence. 
The ponds and pools, scattered about the 
landscape, were edged with yellow irises, 
wild narcissus, lady smock and buplcvcr. 
Korte said: “We’ve got toads, dragon flies 
nnd nightingales again." 

The gravel pathway led to the first pa- 
vilion, designed and built by sculptor-ar- 
chitect Professor Erwin Heerich, as were 
all seven buildings in the park. White mar- 
ble floor, two tall pillars, reverberntingly 
empty, the echo of each step, 

Until 1986, when Muller acquired the 
extra 14 hectares, they were used for 
growing turnips and maize. Before that 
cattle grazed there. 

Korte said that Napoleon's cartogra- 
pher Tranchot prepared a map of the 
Rhine region for the first time in 1807. 

“It revealed an agricultural structuro of 
considerable ecological efficiency: on the 
gravel terrace there were fields and or- 
chards, meadows in the valley, ponds and 
shrubs alongside the Erft (now n dried-up 

Continued from page 1 0 

omlc boom. His film, Sammy A Rosie do it, 
is equnlly critical of British society, but the 
criticism is made with British humour, 
black and not whining nt all. 

No harm is done to the film that it ends 
In superfluous drama with rioting in a 
London suburb, this is n film about racial: 
unrest, British style. It is worth Seeing. 

T Mareu Ferrari touches a sore point in 
his groteske film about Africa. Weifie sein 
gut. He always touches on the fantastic sq 
- as lb be more credible.. v ) J 
i A group tff Italians spijghetti.artd ! 
jrulk powder Jet the'jSahel in] Eritrea. He 
deals acerb^lly with"humaJiiiar]^mai^." . 

. There wai nothing from German threp- . 
'.iors. Nbl even anything grotesque/' 





Beck to atone and water . . . garden at Hombroloh. 

4 Chni i>: l-'run/ l.cihen) 


cl I followed in iny ideas for hituiscuping 
I lomhrotch." 

Korte did some more research. He 
could xec the .silhouette of the curlier 
course of the Erft on ucrinl photographs. 
Pollen analysis from three hutnus tests 
(from 10(10 BC to 1000 AD) showed a 
variety of plant life, that could he re-creat- 
ed as could the original course of the river. 

Korte's dream was to create "an ideal 
landscape of rivers and ponds, delight fill 
meadows, a community (ri plains, animals 
and people iti a park, completely in the 
tradition of historul garden landscaping, 
like a protected kingdom." 

On the gravel pathway to the next 
brick-huildling the mind was distracted by 
a pair ol swans, whose live voune disap- 
pcuicd llllu lllc tall glass. 

Korte fetched the “weeping" willows 
from Belgium — 120 of them. The reason 
was that a road was built along the course 
of the stream and the farmer gave away the 
willows. 

Korte has planted them in allegorical 
groups, one old, one young, one hollow 
(for the tawny owl), one strong. They glow 
grey-green like the olive trees of Tuscuny. 

We went through the labyrinth, past fi- 
gures and sculptures, receptacles and 
seats. 

There are no notices on the figures and 
trees. This is part of the whole concept of 
the Fine Arts, Art, Music and Poetry 
Company, the organisation that operates 
Homroich. 

The company is made up of broker 
Miiilcr and painter Graubner, gardener 
Korte and sculpture Anatol. 

Analol's kingdom stretches around the 
rebuilt barn. He is also responsible for the 
fish. 

He knows what he is doing when he 
puls the fish in the streams and ponds — 
he tends them nnd angles Tor them, 
j.'i. The .river-bank; shrubbery, that we can • 

The Argentine director, Fernando Sola- 
nos was in the VIP lounge bf tjio Culture 
Centre for an interview with. Bavarian 
Television. - . • V 

In his Tfliigos he used mainline narrative 
and professional actors and musicians in 
his ambitious depiction ofexjte duriiigThc 
Dictatorship, • 

' He .spoke in detail about the military 
; dictatorship and reappraising the past. 

He was asked whnt hc jhought j as jn film 
.festival guest from Latin America, bf the. 
ch|c displayed in, Munich ia th$ (nldqlie^ 
ilje 1980s;.! ' : .v> 'ii: .'i?* W 

Sufch questions are but' for’ thef Festival . 


SuCh questions ore put 1 for jh(f Festival;, 

report on the Third Programmbr 't 't * V 

: (NBrnberger 


sec from the bridge. is planted with irises, 
flowering rushes, bog myrtle nnd marsh 
for get -me -mils, with honeysuckle, rowan 
and willows. 

In from of the high gallery wall, the "Be- 
zirksninucr," which separates the old park 
from tiie plain of meadows, there are exot- 
ic frees. A name-coloured hedge lines the 
long building. The gurdner said that if it 
grew taller it would be called “The burning 
wood." 

To the right we can see the bright birch 
hedge. We stepped through the gateway- 
high door, usual in all of Erwin Ileerich's 
construct inns. We passed the black basalt 
sculptures inside, the high poplars outside. 
We passed over the old bridge in the an- 
cient realm. 

True trunks swam like crocodile* in the 
dark, over-grown pond. On the lull to the 
right there is a pavilion in Jugendsdl 
On the left, marked out hy a boxwood 
hedge, there is the "Opferplatz." On the 
stone altar in the centre, under the eyes 
of the Indian Elephant God, the garden- 
er has planted blood-red poppies to 
please his “Prince." 

in the boxwood labyrinth Korte has 
created his hydrungea garden from the 
exhausted rose-beds on the side of the 
gold-fish pond, hedged by ealias and 
stone figures from Indonesia. 

Fertility stones from India, looking 
like huge eggs, arc scattered about un- 
der exotic trees. A few metres further 
on there is a pottery garden made from 
earthenware pots placed in the luxuri- 
ant vegetation. There is a new sensation 
to be had from every turn of the path. 

This includes the empty Graubner Pa- 
vilion wiih its boxwood surrounded by 
beds of lillies looking like white meditation 
pillows, the swift-flowing stream, the six- 
sided wooden pavilion with its plank floor 
in the fork of the Erft, a brick throne con- 
structed by Anatol, a spring fountain made 
of black granite, a deserted punt, the thing- 
stend, built by Erwin Heerich. wiih white 
marble blocks. ' , 

• .In the pink house, bbi It by. the Wup- 
pertal family of industrialists do Worth 
in 1820; (herb arc exquisite collected 
Items.. : . , \ : ; ’ • 

Eventually, after an enchanting peri- 
od of time, one emerges from the forest 
of spims'tytQ thd bright the adbv«a with 
• •• Uie^afi sky kbo ve.; t ' • ; ; . 

£TaMtfg 5, short 'teatbri bjs way id .Pi" 

XirjFjteinrtch MCilldr, 
ti tlieMlififfc gravelirt.from 

a [, looking at bis garden. 

tSJanMtoj 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Gorbachov in Poland: still no mention 
of the Katyn forest massacre 


N o Soviet leader can have been given 
such a friendly welcome to Poland 
as Mikhail Gorbachov received. 

il was not just a mailer of floral tri- 
butes from official sources. Gorbachov 
enjoys a level of public popularity that 
must be the envy of General Jaruzelski. 

The Soviet general secret nry tried hard 
to live up to the especial ions placed in 
him. I le sought to establish a public image 
as it reformer whom communist people 
could reach out to and touch, a man keen 
h» meet the people — even though he end- 
ed up meeting only a select few. 

Me left no stone unturned in his ut- 
icmpt to canvass support for his enor- 
mous project of socialist renewal. 

Yet many Poles were disappointed. 
They were Imping Mr Gorbachov, who 
has broken many n taboo, might xuy 
something about the darker chapters in 
the history of their two conn tries. 

Hut lie lacked either the courage or 
the power to cull Stalin's crimes what 
they were. 

Katyn. It stands For the murder of thou- 
sands of Polish officers by the Red Army 
on Stalin's orders, ft stands Tor nil ihc hu- 
miliation Poland has suffered at Soviet 
hands. That made it all the more depress- 
ing that Mr Gorbachov failed to mention 
«hat really huppened und abandon the 
historical falsehood that the Nazis were to 
blame for the mass murder of Polish offi- 
cers in the Katyn woods. 

One reason why he didn't will have 

Thatcher and 
Kohl hold 
private talks 

T he single European market was one 
of the topics when Chancellor Kohl 
and British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher held private talks at Chequers, 
near London. It was their third meeting 
within a month. 

The Chancellor is reputed not to be on 
the best terms with Mrs Thatcher, but 
Anglo-German relations are far from 
bad. The meeting was held because there 
are issues that ure better discussed in 
private. 

They result from trends in European 
and international affairs, such as obsta- 
cles that must he eliminated in prepara- 
tion for the single internal market 
planned for the European Community in 
five years at the most, a market even the 
United States is feeling increasingly un- 
easy about. 

In the foreseeable future the German 
Question is likely to reappear on the in- 
ternational agenda, nnd Hr i lain as a pro- 
tecting power shares responsibility for 
guaranteeing the freedom of West Berlin. 

Preparations must be made in this sec- 
tor too, and Whitehall has noted (hat the 
Bonn coalition has begun to meet with 
foreign policy successes which I lerr Kohl 
hopes to crown with n visit to Moscow in 
October. 

Mrs Thatcher knows Mr Gorbachov 
und holds him in high rogurd. The Soviet 
leader tins so far kept his distance from 
Herr Kohl. So in this respect loo the Che- 
quers talks will have been useful. 

Richard .Wanders 

(Niirtlwc-o ZcitiMf. Oldenburg. 1 1 July I VHXj 



been that it was partly a matter of Rus- 
sian national pride versus Polish nation- 
al pride. 

Resides, die Soviet lender muy hove 
fell obliged to consider his own gener- 
als, who don’t want to see the honour of 
the Red Army besmirched. 

Mr Gorbachov missed u great oppor- 
tunity for an emotional fresh start in rel- 
ations between Russia and Poland, a 
fresh start that would have done Gener- 
al Jaru/elski, under heavy domestic 
pressure, n power or good. 

The Soviet leader may be at the helm 
of a people with a powerful capacity for 
suffering and a people who have never 
known the feeling of freedom; Jaruzcls- 
ki heads u people who arc much more 
unruly. 

Jaruzelski. who was installed in pow- 
er by the Party and the Polish armed 
forces, still hears the stigma of having 
suppressed Solidarity, the free trade un- 


ion, and of having come to power by the 
use of martial Inw. 

Mow gladly he would have seen Mr 
Gorbachov not only make staunch com- 
mitments to reform but nlso flatter Pol- 
ish national feelings. 

Hut the Soviet leader did try to 
strengthen General Jaruzclski’s hand in 
several ways. Me called the General a 
great friend and congratulated the Poles 
on having such a head of sintc at so dif- 
ficult a time. 

They certainly depend on each other. 
Further unrest in Poland, which is al- 
ways prone to domestic upheaval, 
would weigh henvily on Mr Gorbachov, 
who is already under heavy pressure in 
hi* domestic power struggle. 

Like trends in the Hal tic republics 
and, still more, in Armenia, where deve- 
lopments are out of control, il would 
add further fuel to the fires of conserva- 
tive suspicions that glasnost and peres- 
troika merely stand for the decline nnd 
fall of the Soviet empire. 

it would be a heaven-sent opportun- 
ity for the dogmatic advocates of doctri- 
nal purity, who have been gratified to 
note that the supply situation is steadily 


deteriorating. Even if Poland is a con- 
sumer’s paradise when compared with 
the Soviet Union, the situation there Is 
anything but rosy, and the same is true 
or other countries in the Soviet bloc. 

General Jarazelski’s reform proposals 
envisage his fellow-countrymen first tigh- 
tening their belts a notch or two. This is 
the credibility gap that hampers all at- 
tempts at renewal in the East bloc. 

Reformers' promises are seen against 
the background of a sad reality, and 
people are no longer prepared to accept 
the idea of life growing worse, in materi- 
al terms, prior to a general improve- 
ment. 

This prospect plunges some into ac- 
customed lethargy, while others, more 
temperamental, feel protest is called 
for. In both cases reforms fail to make 
headway because they rely on Ihc com- 
mitment of the individual. 

Yet the days of the controlled econo- 
my arc also over, ns everyone but dyctl- 
in-thc-wool doctrinaires is well aware. 

So what must be done? The fact is 
iIihi for the socialist states there is nn 
alternative to renewal as advocated by 
Mr Gorbnchuv, General Jaruzdsk/and. 
above all, Hungary’s Karoly Grosz. 

They have yet to win over public sup- 
port for their reforms, something that is 
essential. Because the burdens of the 
past weigh so heavily on the system, 
winning public support is much more 
difficult than drafting reform proposals. 

J oavliim Worihmann 

(Sliiligaricr Zvilung. 15 July |V$K) 


jyjr Gorbachov will mu i s ,k c nn f ni 


an answer. At the East bloc sum 
mil in Warsaw he culled for a European 
Mimmn meeting to discuss conventional 
arms reduction. 

1 his proposal fur talks on scrapping 
UeM .n (tiler) iiiideoiiih.il .niei.ili 
is in keeping with Western expectations; 
scrapping nothing but nuclear weapons 
would merely increase Soviet superior- 
ity in the conventional sector. 

T he Soviet leader did mu, however, see 
fit to invite the United States to attend his 
proposed European summit meeting. 

Washington was offered the option of 
a withdrawal of Suvict combat aircraft 
from Eastern Europe in return for a 
withdrawal of US combat aircraft to the 
United States. 

This assiduous Soviet attempt to 
drive a military wedge between Western 
Europe and the United States accounts 
for the disquiet with which Naio secre- 
1 ary-general Manfred Wiirncr has re- 
sponsed Hi Mr Gorbachov's latest initia- 
tive. 

The Soviet leader is persistently pur- 
suing his objective of a common Euro- 
pean house in which the United Stales is 
not even to he allowed to stay as a lodg- 
er. 

, |n America's place he recommends 
the Soviet LInion ns a protecting power 
and peacekeeping force in continental 
Europe. 

In the meantime the Western Euro- 
peans are to appreciate the particularly 
dangerous situation they face in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Soviet Union. 

It is both nonsense and only logical 
for Western Europeans to seek refuge 
with n Soviet Union they still feel some- 
what uneasy ulniUt. 

Mr Gorbachov is trying hard to eli- 
minate (lie correspondingly uneasy reel- 
ings in countries .such us Poland that arc 
Russia’s immediate neighbours. 

A nun satisfactory aspect of Mr Gorb- 
achov s latest move is his proposal to 
hold yel another conference, the Euro- 
pean .summit, when the Vienna talks arc 
perfectly well suited as a forum at which 
to discuss conventional arms imbalance. 


Need for constructive western 
reaction to East Bloc summit 


I. vers Min iiiii t nice i mg i\ hrsi .mil 
foremost an iiiicruaiiiiiial .show business 
event. Ihc aim of the exercise is to 
emerge victorious from the defenders of 
world peace contest, with propaganda 
accompaniments di verting attention 
from the business on the agenda. 

Besides, the Soviet Union as confer- 
ence host would so outweigh the rest — 
if the United States were not to be invit- 
ed to attend - that they would be 
bound to feel overw helmed. 

Conferences of the kind held in the 
East bloc arc not an attractive proposi- 
tion. 

Despite these misgivings Mr Gorba- 


<8«ttcrot-Anjciget 


chov must he answered, und the West’s 
reply must not be nn. 

Herr Werner’s assurance that the la- 
test Soviet disarmament proposal would 
he carefully considered must not remain 
one of the customary formulas used to 
cover up embarrassment nnd to serve as 
an excuse. 

More and more people in Western 
Europe nre coming to doubt whether 
there is uny point in arming to the teeth 
in either the nuclear or the conventional 
sector. 

Symptomatically, u growing numher 
of conscripts in the Federal Republic of 
Germany arc lodging conscientious ob- 
jections to military service, while Ger- 
many's Free Democrats arc keen to trim 
defence spending. 

In this atmosphere arms limitation 
proposals must not be a Soviet monopo- 
ly. 

Wc must never forget that the North 
Atlantic pact's defence potential forms 
part of the overall framework of detente 


policy, as Bonn s Del cnee Minister, Ru- 
pert Scliolz, recently noted. 

Mr Gorbachov's latest proposal has 
met with a varied response from gov- 
ernment and Opposition politicians in 
Bonn. 

The Opposition SPD counsels mecl- 
ing the Soviet leader half-way und tak- 
ing part in a European summit confer- 
ence without American accompani- 
ment. The Social Democrats have long 
advocated a zone of confidence in Eu- 
rope. 

The Christian Democrats feel unable 
to discount suspicions thnt the Soviet 
Union, as always, is intent on decoupl- 
ing Western Europe from the Soviet 
Union. 

Yet this is an opportunity that must 
not he let pass by without at least trying 
in arrive at limited common viewpoints 
held by the Bonn government and Op- 
position in the defence sector. 

Mutual recriminations such as accus- 
ations of being subservient to Moscow 
or waging cold war are diametrically op- 
posed to the approach that ought to be 
,n ^ en - Hermann Eich 

(Ganornl-Anzelgcr. Bonn, 1 3 July )W8I 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Controversial tax reform 
gets through upper house 


The standard rate of income tnx is to be 
lowered from 22 per cent to 19 per cent 
under reforms approved by the Bundcs- 
rat, or Upper House. The maximum 
rate is lowered from 56 to 53 per cent. 
Tax-free allowances go up from 4,752 
to 5,616 marks a year for single people 
and from 9,504 to 11,232 for married 
couples. A range of exemptions is being 
rodueed and consumer taxes are being 
increased. The entire pneknge has been 
subject to un enormous iimoiinl of argu- 
ment within the governing cnnlilion 
Itself us well as outside it. In the articles 
on this page, Wolfgang Koch looks at 
the pneknge Itscir for the Stufigarter 
Zellungi and Wolfgung Bok, writing In 
the Siitt/garler Nachrkhten , looks nl 
how llio Opposition Suchil Democrats 
hnvc benefited. 


T hu Bonn government’s 1990 tax- 
reform bill has been approved hy 
the Hunilcsrnt. the upper house oT 
parliament. 

The coalition Inis managed to get 
one of the major projects of this legis- 
lative period, which the government it- 
self praised as the “achievement oF the 
century", past the obstacles of parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The squabbling within the govern- 
ment camp over maximum tnx rates, 
withholding tnx on capital, employee 
discounts and tax exemption for avia- 
tion fuel i' «»ver Tin- lime has i miii- G » r 
the man on the street to start calculat- 
ing what the tax reform means in terms 
of marks anil pfennigs. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stnltcn- 
berg reiterated in a speech in the Bun- 
desrat that the main feature of the tax- 
reform package is the new tax rate sys- 
tem. 

In future, tax progression will in- 
crease on a linear basis. At present tax 
progression, which denotes the in- 
crease in the rate of taxation svith ris- 
ing income, has has a “middle-income 
paunch” between the basic tax-free in- 
come level and the highest-income 
bracket. 

Every extra mark earned, therefore, 
has a disproportionately high rate of 
taxation. 


sic tax-free income figure and 
DM8, 1 50 (DM 16.3011). 

Corporation tax on non-distributed 
business profits is also reduced from 
56 to 50 percent. 

A higher tax-free allowance can be 
deducted in future for each child 
(DM3,024 instead of DM2,484). Cuts 
in educational allowances are to he 
dropped. 

Anyone Inking care of seriously dis- 
abled persons gets a lump-sum tax ex- 
emption of DM 1 .800. 

The maximum figure for special ex- 
penses (provisions for insurance etc.) for 
self-employed persons is to he increased 
by DM 1 .000 to DM4,000 per nnuum. 

The cuts would give taxpayers a total 
relief figure of roughly DM37hn in 1990. 

In view of the government's numerous 
financial commitments the coalition de- 
cided to finance a part of the total revenue 
loss by watering down rax benefits. 

The list of cuts covers 59 items ami 
gives the Treasury DMIShn in addi- 
tional revenue. 

Following the biggest ever lax relief 
figure this is the most comprehensive 
reduction of subsidies so far. 

As it also hits die workers hard the 
bill triggered some vehement protest. 

The lump-sum deduction for profes- 
sional expenses, the tax-free employee 
allowance, and the tax-free Christmas 
allowance are aggregated and in- 
creased to DM 2 .IMH). The Finance 
r ■.lupli.iMSi il ih.ii ilio mt-.iio 
thnt 75 per cent of all employees no 
longer need to calculate their profes- 
sional expenses as a separate item. 

At the same lime, however, the 
Treasury will gain mure revenue, since 
the tax-reducing effects of the tax-free 
employee and Christinas allowances 
will disappear in the case of high pro- 
fessional expenses. 

The German Trade Unions Federa- 
tion (DGB) has appealed to the Feder- 
al Constitutional Court to examine 
whether such a move is legal. 

The taxation of bonuses for night- 
time work and work or Sundays and on 
public holidays was a particular bone 
of contention. Both the trade unions 



and the employers criticised the coali- 
tion on this score. 

n rule. 25 per cent of the bonus pay- 
ment will remain lax-fire in the case of 
night-time work, 5(1 per cent for Sun- 
day work, and 125 per cent for work 
on public holidays. On L May and at 
Christmas 150 per cent of the bonus 
will be tax-free. 

I he percentages will be added together 
for night-time work oil Sundays and on 
puhlic holidays. Niglu-tmie work is de- 
fined as work between 8 p-in. anil 6 a.m. 

Those eases in which over half of the 
working hours are at night gel 41) per 
cent or their bonus between midnight 
and 4 a.m. tax-free. 

The time until 4 a.m. next day is in- 
cluded in die classification of Sunday 
and puhln holiday employment. 

1 he Finance Ministry admitted that 
there could he limitations of previous 
lax exemptions in individual cases. 

The tax exemption for the discounts 
granted to employees for products they 
produce will be restricted to DM2.400 
a year. The maximum discount percen- 
tage on these products in future will be 
four per cent. 

The improvement in this provision is 
the result of the pressure exerted by 
Badcn-Wurttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath, whose main interest was to rduce 
the tax liability for discounts on cars for 
carworkers (a powerful lobby in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg). 

Despite considerable protest by the 


hanking industry a withholding lax of 
ID per cent on capital savings interest 
will be introduced in 1989, not 1 991). 

This is n compromise between the 
demand by the Federal Audit Office 
for a taxation of all income und the 
fears of capital flight from Germany. 

Savings and giro accounts arc nm af- 
fected by the new tax. Churches and 
non-profit organisations have also 
been exempted. 

I he tax will he treated ns a part pay- 
ment for income tax. Only in the ease 
of the previously tax-free life assur- 
ance docs this represent the fulfilment 
of tux liability and is ilius lanlarnouni 
to a new tax. 

Together with the tax relorni there is 
also a reorganisation of asset lormu- 
liun. The non-profit housing system 
will he pmtly abolished. 

In the face of the unusually vehe- 
ment opposition from its own mem- 
bers. many of whom demanded Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s resignation, the govern- 
ment was obliged to announce a 
change to one of its original objectives: 
the tax exemption on aviation fuel for 
amateur pilots. 

The government is suffering the 
same fate as the former Finance Minis- 
ter of the SPD-FDP government. Hans 
Apel, who also fell out on a limb after 
the adverse effects of individual taxa- 
tion plans necessitated their subse- 
quent amendment. 

Wolfgang Koch 
(SiuitgartcrZvIiung, V July INKS) 


However, as linearisation causes 
such suhstuntial. tax revenue losses 
governments have steered dear of such 
a move in the past. 

The government is also to lower the 
standard rate of income tax from 22 to 
,y P cr . cent' a nd the maximum tax rate 
fr ftL - • 

"he husic lax-fice amount will be in 
creased from DM4,752 to DM5,616 
for single persons, and from DM9,504 
to DM11,232 for married couples with 
a joint tnx statement. 

The underlying intention is to make 
sure that the minimum amount of in- 
come people need to live on is tux-freo, 
a gonj which the envisaged amounts 
fall short of. 

In future the highest rate -of taxation 
will charged at an annual income of 
DM 1 20,000 (DM240,000 . for jointly 
taxed married , couples) instead of 
DM 130,000 (DM260,000). .. ... 

The lower proportional taxation 
zone, for Svhich a standard rate of taxa- 
tion of 19 per cent will be levied, will 
be reduced to the zone between the ba- 


Social Democrats capitalise on 
bill — but not completely 


'or the first time in years, the Social 

p i nio rf palls. 
Both are around 42 per cent. 

The main reason is the tux-reform 
package. Us formulation and bungled 
presentation have given the SPD room 
to act — without having to make any 
suggestions about what il would do. 

This is one of the rare occasions since 
it lost power in 1983 that regaining of- 
fice seems such n realistic aim. 

• Unfortunately for the SPD pupularliy 
cannot be equated with votes — some 
consolntioh for (he coalition parties.. 

West German voters are much more 
level-headed when they go to the (real) 
polls. The decisive question for them is 
not short-lived resentment, but the as- 
sessment of a party's economic and. fis- 
cal policy abilities. This* however, is 


where the SPD comes a cropper. Al- 
though the CDU and CSU have pjum- 
meted in public confidence, pn one. cru- 
cial Issue, the SPD's impge has hardly 
improved: only one voter in four feels 
thnt the SPD cnqld tackle economic 
challenges better than the government. 

This is u bitter result. When, paq the 
SPD be expected to improve Us image in 
economic policy, if not no w.7 
The radiance of the SPD's criticism 
cannot hide the shadows of its own per- 
formance iti government. 1 1 , 

' When Hans Apel, the SPD’s former 
Finance Minister, complains about the 
increase in the, mineral oil lax approved 
by Hie present government,. acting as if' 
he was a patron saint of the motorists, 

. many people will recall : thdt the petrol 
, tax whs increased three limes during (lie 
] thirteen-year SPD-FDP eraj ' » ■’.« 


Very much the same applies to the to- 
bacco tax, which was increased substan- 
tially by the SPD-FDP government in 
1980 and 1981. 

It was also an SPD Finance Minister, 
Hans Mauhofer, who increased value 
added tax by two percentage points in 
1978 and 1979 — a move which the 
SP£) today claims is a deathblow to the 
economy's expansionary forces. 

' The SPD-FDP government, therer 
fore, also, financed jls tax relief pro- 
grammes via higher consumer taxes and 
a reduction in tax benefits. 

The government jmanaged to indirect- 
ly get 1 back DM9.4bn, for example, of 
flic total tax relief figure of DM1 3.8 bn 
during the 1981 tnx reform, 

: The ■ government debt in 1981 in- 
creased, to DM37,4bh. Today, despite n 
much highpr GNP. the.SPD heavily cri- 
ticises tlie probable new borrowings fi- 
gure of DM40 bn.: ,■ i . • 

'! Against this background the SPD will 
hkvq : to braec itself- for some extremely 
probing questions; if, --as Apel an- 
nounced, it inLends making tax and fls- 
• ». Continued on page .13 ; ■ • 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Scholz gets quickly into 
step at Defence Ministry 


v 



Rupert Scholz lias been Defence Minis- 
ter for Just six weeks. He lias hud no per- 
sonal experience of the services before 
but lins already shown why he has deve- 
loped a reputation for being a tost worker 
and a quick thinker. 

S cholz hesitates for ;i moment on the 
town between the Pent agon und the 
Potomac. He has been briefed on the 
ceremony by the German military att- 
ache in Washington but is no longer 
quite .sure wluii happens next. 

That is hardly surprising. He is 51, 
hns never served in the armed forces, 
ami this is only the second honour 
guard lie has ever hud to inspect. 

I he first was at the Defence Ministry 
in Dona when he look over from Man- 
fred Wbrncr on I 8 May. 

A month Inter he was welcomed to 
Washington by US Defence Secretary 
Prank Carlucci with foil military ho- 
nours, including a 19-gun salute from 
gleaming black howitzers, the nut tonal 
anthems of lioth countries and the re- 
view of an honour guard consisting of 
Army, Marines, Navy, Air Force anti 
Coast Guard units. 

Mr Carlucci, who accompanies him, 
us dues the stifr-limhcd commanding of- 
ficer of the guard, discreetly raises his 
left hand. Defence Minister Scholz now 
knows which way he is expected to turn 
next. 

He is clearly keener than either of the 
Americans in keep in step with rhe 
march music the military band is play- 
ing. As a greenhorn in such matters he 
would evidently prefer not to put a foot 
wrong. 

His inspection of the colourful for- 
mation of the US honour guard, sur- 
rounded by the 50 flags of the slates of 
the Union, somehow symbolises his ap- 
proach to the job. 

He is keen to learn the ropes, to learn 
them fast, and to make more than a rea- 
sonable impression when he. as a civil- 
ian. appears before the men in uniform. 

He is keen to learn as fast und exactly 
as possible what matters in the present 
debate on East- West relations or on the 
opportunities and risks of arms control. 

Even party-political opponents of the 
new man at the Defence Ministry have 
voiced respect for the intensive way in 
which he has. in such a short period, 
found his bearings in one of the most 
difficult jobs in Bonn. 

On being presented in the Press in 
Doan by Helmut Kohl on 25 April as 
the Chancellor's choice to take over 
hunt Manfred Wbrncr. who is unw Natu 
secretary-general. Scholz, then still a 
Berlin Senator, showed he had a shrewd 
idea of what lay ahead. 

"You are unlikely to allow me the 
proverbial Hill days in which to get my 
bearings." lie told journalists, “but it re- 
mains to be seen whether I will need 
them.” 

I here are indeed .so many cuiiiniil- 
uienis that a new Defence Minister can- 
1,1,1 nlfdrd n» take his lime und grmlmilly 
acclimatise himself to the wide-ranging 
details of departmental work. 

At the end of June he hud to be on his 
tries to handle one of the toughest as- 
signments a Defence Min interfaces, the 
tete-a-tete with Finance Minister .Siuli- 

CIlhlTg. 

I fix task Was to persuade the Finance 


Minister that defence spending, which 
in comparison with other items of bud- 
get expenditure, has been on the decline 
for years, must he increased. 

The burden of financial worries that 
weigh sci heavily on the Uundcswclir 
must, he told Herr Sloltcnbcrg, be 
eased, 

1 le (lien flew to Washington for talks 
with Defence Secretary Carlucci on 
such tricky issues as how to niiiiniuiii 
the credibility of the US nuclear shield 
in Europe and how to handle "out of 
area” problems. 

Oil the one issue the Bonn govern- 
ment would prefer the United States not 
to nniioiiucc plans in modernise nuclear 
systems with a range of below 5U0kni - 
plans to which the lioun Opposition is 
vehemently opposed - in the run-up to 
a general election in Germany. 

On the other Bunn acknowledges the 
IIS interest in German assistance, espe- 
cially naval support, in ending or con- 
taining conflicts outside the Nalo treaty 
urea, bin Herr Scholz was unable to 
make Mr Carlucci more than a vague 
promise in this respect. 

Hvcn so, he demonstrated the cou- 
rage of his conviction in leaving the 
beaten path of protestations by Bonn 
government officials that constitutional 
constraints rule out the deployment of 
Huiuleswchr units outside the Nato 
urea. 

He stated unequivocally in Washing- 
ton that: “Basic Law (the 1949 Bonn 
constitution) m.ikcs no proviMiin what- 
ever on this point." 

The day after his top-level talks with 
Herr Sloltcnbcrg he flew to Paris for 
talks with his newly-appointed French 
opposite number, Jean-Pierrc Chevcne- 
mcnl. 

He will soon be heading for Whitehall 


South Bavarian SPD leader Peter Glotz 
plans to lead the Social Democrats in 
fhelr 1990 state assembly election cam- 
paign against Bavarian Premier Franz 
JosefSlrauss and the ruling CSU. 

P eter Gfotz would not look like the 
proverbial Bavarian speaking his 
mind in u smoke-filled inn even if he 
were to wear the local attire of his Mu- 
nich boyhood. 

Brilliant repartee in a university lec- 
ture theatre is more in his line. Peter 
Glotz PhD feels being called nil intellec- 
tual is a compliment even when it isn’t 
meant wono. 

According t.i the Kevin- U'.-Uh-maffw 
he is one of “the small group of politi- 
cians who strike n happy balance be- 
tween action and reflection." 

He was u dean of studies at Munich 
University by the time he was .hi and a 
parliamentary state secretary at 37. 

He was then Scientific Affairs Senu- 
tnr in Berlin, followed by a six-and-a- 
hnJf-year stint ns Federal business ma- 
nager of the Social Democratic Puny 
(SPD). 

These are steps on the career ladder 
from which it may fairly be inferred that 
lie is fund of power. 

So when lie left Bonn and the SPD 
leadership with Willy Brandt lust year 
no-one really believed he wnuld make 
do with the post of regional SPD leudcr 
ill Suulh Duvarin. , , 


and the third of Bonn’s three main part- 
ners in security. He has no less urgent 
issues to discuss with British Defence 
Secretary George Younger. 

He has to put in intensive preparation 
for all these meetings to ensure that 
German interests arc not the loser, and 
he evidently docs so with an efficiency 
his immediate associates view with n 
mixture of admiration and envy — of the 
ease with which he qualifies as a quick 
thinker. 

"He is an extremely fast learner and 
the way in which he remembers every- 
thing is ulmosl incredible," says one 
member of his staff. 

What annoys some people is the plea- 
sure he seems to derive from long aqd 
learned words. It is almost as though, 
even after years in politics, he still found 
it difficult as a professor of constitution- 
al law to use words oilier people can un- 
derstand. 

Such complaints leave him unper- 
turbed. After a lengthy monologue on 
the compatibility of options us an objec- 
tive of conventional arms control a jour- 
nalist interrupted him to ask how lie wns 
to put these points to his readers. 

Scholz, unimpressed, answered: 

’ That isn’t my job. It’s yours." 

Some of his staff find his intellectual 
expectations hard to swallow, especially 
as lie is impatient ton, being a liurd 
worker himself and finding it hard to 
hide his impatience or to suffer Tools 
gladly. 

^ et he can Ik* most congenial when he 
wants. When lie wants to motivate his staff 
he can he most charming and so cnlcrruin- 
ing am! ironic that, us one start officer puts 
it, the atmosphere pleasantly sparkles with 
working energy. "[ have never come across 
anything like it." lie says. 

In this context it is worth noting that 
Scholz has dropped his initial misgiv- 
ings about what Ik- called the "si lunge 
staff organisation" at the Ministry. 

In Berlin he headed a department run 
on strict and orderly hierarchical lines, 
and he feared he would be unable to re- 
tain the Defence Ministry planning staff 
set up by Helmut Schmidt and retained 
by Manfred Wbrncr. 


Sharp intellect 
not always 
an advantage 




Workor and thinker . Peter Glotz. 

(I'huteK Puly-Prcw) 

Yet nu-mie imagined his predilection 
fur political advancement would so 
soon lead him to set his enp at higher 
things. 

In the SPD he has (hq reputation of 
being a man without a power base. The 
elections to the presidium after the next 


Incredible memory . . . Rupert Soholz. 

(Phom: Paly-Prut) 

Herr Warner had reshaped the 
planning stuff to suit his personal re- 
quirements with the assistance of his 
closest associate, Hans Riihlc. at its 
helm. 

Herr Riihlc shared Herr Schulz's 
fears that the new Minister would be un- 
able to come to terms with the schup 
and had made sure of Herr Womer’s 
approval of a well-paid executive ap- 
pointment, with the government agency 
in Munich that coordinates the produc- 
tion of the Tornado combat aircraft. 

But Riihlc abandoned any idea he 
may have hail of retiring to this mana- 
gerial job once he sow that Herr Scholz 
wns beginning to appreciate the reliable 
advice given by his planning staff. 

Herr Riihlc, a former senior scientific 
adviser to the Konrad Adenauer Foun- 
dation, is said by an insider now to have 
emerged as an indispensable adviser to 
the new Minister. 

The CDU/CSU parliamentary parly, 

• if which, nm being an MP. he is noti 
member, lends him equally indispens- 
able political support. 

Almost as soon as he took over at the 
Ministry he showed a keen and urgent 
interest in meeting Willy Wimmer, 
chairman of the parliamentary party's 
Continued on page 5 


party conference will show how accur- 
ate this assessment is. 

Many long-serving working-class So- 
cial Democrats are suspicious of his 
sparkling intellect, especially when he 
mokes it clear that their minds are slow- 
er than his own. 

They were also suspicious of th etjtf 
with which Willy Brandt Entrusted him, 
that of forging links between the S?D 
and the new social movements, sueh as 
the peace movement, tfye women’s 
movement and civic initiatives. 

Many saw his efforts id enlist support 
for the party among the technological in- 
telligentsia as n repudiation of the SPD's 
traditional supporters. Yet He is imprfci- 
sive as a hard worker as well as in his* 
creativity. He sleeps five hours a day and 
works for the rest of the lime. 1 ■ 

"Hello, Peter, have you written h 
book yet today?" North Rhine- West- 
phalian Premier Johannes Rau onco 
asked him. 

This quip was quick to make the 
rounds of journalists who envied Glotz ■ 
the case with which he wns ablo, in the 
early hours when the phonc : wasn’t con- 
stnntly ringing, to dictate an essay on 
the significance of ethical and moral vtr 
lues in politics. 

The result, was not only ready ! fo W 
sent to the printer’s, it also tended to ifr- 
elude b brief review of history: and a 
preview of society in yeatsto come.. : ■ • 

•. Gerd Rauhaus 1 '. \ : 

(Ntlfnborgcr Nachrlchlcn, 7 July 198$) 
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The city with the gold-rush spirit 
in the epoch of high tech 


M any people in business tend to be 
pessimistic even when the econ- 
omic outlook is good. But Jdrg Schlcgci 
isn't one of them. 

Schlcgel is deputy business manager 
of the Berlin Chnmber of Commerce 
and Industry and he docs not usually 
make prophecies of doom. 

He even sounds proud when he 
points out that'Berlin’s cconomlC'prog- 
ress hns compared extremely well with 
the national average in recent years. 

Viewed over a period of several 
years, he even feels the trend shows 
Berlin to have the edge on the rest of the 
country, which is even more striking 
when the city’s geopolitical location and 
isolation from its environs arc borne in 
mind. 

There was a slight dent in the chart 
last year, but only because the consumer 
goods industry was unable entirely to 
offset the decline in capita! goods turn- 
over. 

So the enormous efforts to which 
Berlin has gone nrc paying dividends. 
There arc no more grounds for pessim- 
ism than for resting on the city’s laurels. 

The tax reform package in Bonn is a 
particularly bitter pill for Berlin, where 
politicians mid businessmen seem to 
have developed split personalities on 
this controversial topic. 

While teeth-gnasliingly owing loyally 
to tax cuts they feel are necessary in 
principle, ihev are trcnoh.inilv itiiumI 
of all.uU dllifc * lli.il li.r.i all -in ill won 
m-ction with the tax reform package and 
most unhappy about proposed cuts in 
the subsidies that are Berlin's lifeline. 

The Bonn tax reform package will 
cost Berlin DMXfttim. or more than 
twice the amount Elmar Pierolh. Sena- 
tor of Economic Affairs and Labour, 
had planned to invest in vocational 
training and further qualification be- 
tween now and 1 995. 

There has been talk of Berlin being 
required to make a special sacrifice. It is 
certainly a sacrifice, says Herr Schiegcl, 
that must be a “one-off" arrangement 
and not become a regular fenture of bal- 
ancing the Federal budget. 

He could but hope there would be no 
"negative effects" in its aftermath. In 
other words, the least economic down- 
turn would hit Berlin doubly hard. 

What particularly upsets Herr Settle- 
gd is the lack of sensitivity shown for 
Berlin’s special position. The city' was 
prepared to make its contribution tow- 
ard the success of the tax reform pack- 
age, he said, but the total cuts now pru- 

Now it had lasting progress to sho* 
for itself the city seemed doomed to 
penury and bound to resume its role ns 
a supplicant when the need next arosu. 
What makes the feeling of being de- 

Coiitinued from page 4 
defence working party. Herr Wi turner's 
working party is shortly to meet with the 
Chancellor, So is the parliamentary par- 
ty's finance committee. Not to mention 
the respective Ministers, Scholz and 
Sloltcnbcrg. 

Herr Scholz is anxious to enlist sup- 
port in financing the Bundcswehr. The 
19yg budget nnd medium-term Finan- 
cial planning arc due fpr Cabinet apprp- 
■ ' 1 Riidiger Afnniac 

(Dtc Well. Bonn, 1 July I98N) 
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pendent on a lifeline of Bonn subsidies 
so unbearable for the city’s self-esteem 
is the fact that Berlin is a live wire 
sparkling with bright ideas on economic 
development and industrial location, 
dint its wide-ranging endeavours are 
starting to pay dividends and that an un- 
broken pioneering spirit has overcome 
obstacles that particularly beset Berlin. 

Senator I’icroth mentions the gloomi- 
er aspects of the Bonn tax reform pack- 
age in no more than an aside, l ie is keen 
to foster an atmosphere congenial to the 
business community and to encourage 
businessmen who set up in the city des- 
pite its geographical disadvantages. 

He feels four or five years’ work lie 
ahead for him. The 42,000 new jobs 
created in the past few years prove, he 
feels, that his approach is the right one. 

When he assumed responsibility for 
economic affairs seven years ago one 
problem he faced was n managerial 
brain drain dim was inevitably accom- 
panied by n loss of innovative potential. 

Anyone who wanted to make it to the 
top of the managerial tree had lo leave 
Berlin. “That," lie says, “is why it is so 
important io persuade firms to set up or 
re l< tie w uli he .i>l <'lti« i-. i i ■ Bel I ill ' 

The lack of head offices is accompan- 
ied by a dearth of facilities provided to 
serve lop management. 

I he quality of life has undeniably im- 
proved in Berlin, ns shown by more than 
the steady increase in numbers ol tour- 
ists and \i.sitors to the city. 

The range and number of cultural 
events and facilities available is enor- 
mous. Few cities can boast such a wide 


M any Germans have had their fing- 
ers burnt by investing in schemes 
that arc supposed to produce profits by 
being tax-efficient . 

Tax demands instead of tax breaks 
have resulted from many a dubious oil 
exploration venture or overpriced real 
estate deal. 

As a result, more people than arc go- 
ing for safe and reliable tax incentive 
schemes. One is the so-called Paragraph 
16 scheme of the Berlin Promotion Act. 

Berlin loan investors can write off 12 
per cent of the total from their taxable 

■sub- 
scribe to the loan. : 

This tnx break substantially improves 
the notional interest paid on a loan that 
would otherwise be n sound but unexcit- 
ing investment. 

Nominal interest paid on the present 
irnnchu of Berlin loans Is 3.5 per cent 
on eight-year and 4.25 per cent on- 12* 
yenr loans. .The rate after tax ranges 
from 6.54 to 8.53 per cent. • > -. 

The cosh raised in this way is rc-Icm 
on . n Idng-tcrm basis at concessional 
rates io business Investors in Berlin. 

• An' eight-year loan currently costs- a 
buslriess investor 4.75 per cent' and a 
10-year loani5.25 percent Interest. ■ 
Over bn' eight-year term the business 
investor can write off 12 per cent of the 
loan sum. So the lender’s tax saving fully 
and directly benefits ihe borrower,- says 


and extensive rnngc of educational and 
further training facilities. 

Berlin boasts over 200 research and 
development and over 250 vocational 
training institutions. Thirteen thousand 
scientists are engaged in teaching nnd 
research in an intellectually and cultu- 
rally congenial atmosphere — and that 
offsets many a locational disadvantage. 

"There are no industrial robots nmdc 
in Germany that aren't hnsed on bright 
ideas that originated in Berlin," says a 
self-confident Dr Scligcr, head of plann- 
ing technology at the Fraunhofer Insti- 
tute for Production Plant and Construc- 
tion Engineering. 

His comment is typical or the syste- 
matic way in which the city’s scientific 
infrastructure hns been developed. 

Willi the emphasis on information 
nnd telecom technology, laser research, 
biotechnology, medical, environmental 
and nerospnee engineering, the range of 
know-how on offer is an irresistible pro- 
spect for business investors in what 
seem sure to be key growth sectors. 

Berlin today stands for tried and 
trusted innovation and a gold rush spirit 
in the high lech and telecom sectors. 

The most visible sign of these high 
spirits is the influx of new firms setting 
up in ihe redbrick AEG buildings that 
lay fallow for so many years. 

They arc newly-established compan- 
ies with little paid-up capital but stacks 
n| inni'Mimv putemul -uni readiness io 

lll*i.il III lit VLlllUlU.v. 

Some try ihcir hand at advertising, 
others at marketing Ihltln hirmtext. the 
German version ol videotex. The fronti- 
er spirit has returned to a building that 
was a centre of industrial innovation 
nearly a century ago. 

Private investors plan to set up a 
communications centre for the advertis- 
ing industry in another disused AEG 
building on Hohenzollerndamm. It will 


Investment: tax 
breaks stay 
despite reforms 

Reinhart Hundrieser of Ihe lndus- 
trickreditbonk. one of only two banks 
authorised to raise lax-efficient loans of 
this kind. 

The other is the Berliner Indusiric- 
bank. The former last year lent 
DM4 12m to Berlin business Investors, 
the highest sum ever. 

The Bonn lax reform package just ap- 
proved by the Bundestag and due lo 
come into force In 1990 will make 
heavy inroads into privileges enjoyed by 
West Berlin. Subsidies to the divided 
city are lo be axed by roughly DM800 m. 

Yet the tdx-efftcieiil loans raised on 
the basis outlined above nrc to continue) 
and the IndUstrickrcditbank’s house 
economists soy tlinf makes sound sense, 
The effect of few tax breaks is so readily 
apparent. Between them the two banks 
have well over DM800m n yenr to lend. 
The tax incentive costs the inland reve- 
nue DMIOOm, or 12 per cent of the to- 
tal. ;■■■•' 

: The Industriekreditbank works on 
the assumption that no more than 50 


house between lOand 15 advertising and 
public relations firms offering a foil range 
of services. In conversations with busi- 
ness executives in Berlin mention is soon 
made of 1992 and the single internal 
market in Europe. 

Unrestricted access to markets 
throughout the European Community 
will provide crucial growth prospects and 
present major challenges to a city that is 
bound to feel the pinch of competition by 
virtue of being so remote from the rest of 
Western Europe. 

Herr Schlcgel has a catalogue of 65 
proposals at Ihe ready to improve Ber- 
lin’s position as an industrial and com- 
mercial location. 

They include quicker administrative de- 
cisions,- faster processing of planning ap- 
plications. improving transport to and 
from Berlin and business travel to East 
Germany. 

Special checkpoint facilities were pro- 
vided on the border between Berlin and 
East Germany for Leipzig Fair exhibitors 
Tor the first time in March. 

The Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry would like to see business travell- 
ers given preferential treatment at check- 
points on the border with East Berlin. 

First and foremost, however, it wants 
to sec an East-West Trade Academy set 

up. 

If trade with the East is to increase anti 
flourish, the chamber says, there must lie 
n greater understanding of Western mar- 
keting techniques in die East Bloc coun- 
tries and a grounding in marketing tech- 
niques must he available. 

Berlin’s share ol intra-German trade 
remains an important one even though 
tile volume of trade in marking time. 

Experts note that the euphoria .iccoin- 
punying East Berlin leader IZricli II"- 
neeker’s \ isii in Ilona has not been ret- 
LvUsd 111 L'Uallli.Mt. 

But the Chamber is undismayed. Con- 
fidence must grow gradually if business is 
to he done with the other side. 

Closer contacts and greater openness 
are welcomed, but East Germany's con- 
servative ways of business and rhe many 
parlies with which Western businessmen 
have to negotiate remain draw backs. 

Robert Lui Jis 

lAllutnicinc Zl -1 tu n);, Mjiiiz. “ July 1'is.Nj 


per cent of the total invested is financed 
through Paragraph 1 6 loans, so 
DMSQOni corresponds io a total of 
DM 1.7bn-DM2bn invested. 

This equation is said to be bona fide 
inasmuch as loans arc tied to a specific 
investment and cannot be used for other 
purposes. 

Berlin "promotion” is intended to off- 
set location drawbacks due to the city’s 
insular status, and comparison has 
shown Berlin companies to be more ex- 
pansive than their West German coun- 
terparts. 

T|ie appjuaj igegepse in turnover re- 
ported by Berlin firms is, on average, 
two to three, percent higher than that of 
firms based in the Federal Republic. 

Berlin firms are readier to invest and 
they also convert their investment into 
more turnover, although earnings in 
Berlin ore slightly lower than in the Fed- 
eral Republic. . i 

Yet profits are higher. As a.percen-i 
, tpge of turnover they arc, on average' 
over three per cent higher than those of 
West German firms, . i 

Paragraph 16 loans play a key role ih 
promoting investment. One firm in three 
polled sai^ it njade use of this low-interest 
loan facility., This has also led to most Ber- 
lin firms, hiring staff in 1987/88. many five 
percent and morel Leo Fischer ] 

.' (Rhcitischir Mcrkur/Chn'si jjind NVjclq 
• -• ■■ '. . . . Boon. 1 July' 1988 ) 
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Europe takes a breath as it steps 
into the age of international TV 


European television Is on the way to be- 
coming fully international. The advent 
of satellite transmission and cable tele- 
vision holds out prospects that one day 
soon, anybody anywhere in Europe will 
be able to watch anything they like. 
1 here arc nJrcady three satellites beam- 
ing more (linn 30 channels into Europe. 
Another sis sa tellites are set to go Into 

S atellite technology is making national 
horilcrs almost insignificant in the tele- 
vision industry. 

International cooperation hi pro- 
gramme production and dissemination is 
the trend mid there are prosjiecis of a pan- 
oply oi inter national programmes being 
offered. 

I' timer ills, in their urge to cover every- 
thing with rules and regulations, Imw pro- 
duced a draft directive with the aim of 
safeguarding minimum start- thirds. 

The draft primarily covers youth pro- 
tection. advertising and the need for more 
liuri ipoan product ions. 

The European Commission wants to 
see production quotas to limit American 
influence and to promote European pro- 
grammes. 

No agreement was reached, however, 
during the Council of Ministers' first ex- 
tensive discussion on the directive in 
March 19811. 

The German government rejects that 
there is a need tor regulation and quex- 


orbit in the next two years. These satel- 
lite-transmitted programmes are shown 
in the utmost 13 million European 
households (hut have been cabled — out 
of an estimated 130 milfoil households. 
Sonic cable subscribers hnve n choice of 
more than 30 channels. The changes 
are spaw ning the rise of big new tclcvl- 
slon companies for med by all sorts of 

tions the Community's jurisdiction in the 
TV sector. 

Bonn has to take into account the spe- 
cific interests of the German l. tinder, since 
the German constitution guarantees them 
independence in cuhund and educational 
mutters. 1 he l. under reject the idea of any 
( 'o mm unity-wide regulation. 

( riliciMii has also been voiced hy inter- 
nal initu! journalists' ussocia turns anil me- 
dia trade unions. They complain that the 
direelive attaches too much importance to 
economic interests mid loo little to cultu- 
ral needs. 

They insist thin cultural |Miliey .should 
concentrate on maintaining and promoting 
the diversity ot the nationnl identities 
which represent the cultural unity of Eu- 
rope. 

All Community governments agree dial 
regulations must he laid down for the ra- 
pidly expanding television market in Eu- 
rope. 

The Bonn government and the German 
Lander have fewer objections to the re- 
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media interests with eyes on the Inter- 
national market. But this proliferation 
Is not being welcomed with open arms 
everywhere. There are big doubts about 
programme standards. In this article for 
the Bonn weekly, Rhelnlscher Merkur/ 
Christ und Welt , Lutz Kuche looks at 
how Europe is handling the new era of 
International television. 

commendations recently presented to the 
public in Munich by an inti native backed 
by the European Culture Foundation. 

The Eiim[H:aii Media Institute at (he 
University of Manchester, which was .set 
up by the Foundation, has been inking n 
closer look at the development and struc- 
tural changes in the fields of broadcasting, 
television, print media and mass commu- 
nications in Europe since 198.1. 

In view of the technological advance- 
ments in broadband cabling, satellite 
broadcasting and direct brodcasting dur- 
ing recent years, which have revolution- 
ised the television sector, the Media Insti- 
tute set up a “European Television" initia- 
tive group in 1987 to investigate the 
changes and develop corresponding 
guidelines for the future. 

Under the patronage of Princess Mar- 
grict of the Netherlands, the president of 
the European Culture Foundation, the 
group and its highly qualified members 
discussed their first report with prominent 
politicians, media experts and broadcas- 
ters during a colloquium in Munich. 

I he public prcsciilnlkii) ot die re purl 
must also he viewed in the context of the 
fact that 1988 is the European Film and 
Television Year. 

One of the main findings of the analysis 
is the need for general technological 
norms to enable a common television mar- 
ket in Europe. 

Up to now the national governments in 
individual Community states together with 
the electronics industry' have tended to de- 
velop their own standards for snteUitc 
broadcasting systems, cable distribution 
networks, icletcx systems and decoding 
methods. 

For this reason there is an urgent need 
for greater European collaboration in 
these fields. 

Activities within the framework of a 
Eureka project for high-rcsolucion televi- 
sion are exemplary in this respect. 

The group confirmed that one of the 
major changes is the elimination or gradu- 
al watering down of the previous monopo- 
listic position of public broadcasting cor- 
porations in the field of broadcasting, pro? 
gramme production and programme dis- 
tribution. Free competition is rapidly gain- 
ing ground. 

In order to keep this development un- 
der control, an increasingly difficult task, 
the group of exports recommends n “third 
path" for European television. 

This path to development would be a 
mixture of public borudensting and the 
deregulated approach which already exists 
In other jxitts of die world. 

I lie group stresses that the search for a 
harmonious juxtaposition of public and | 
private broadcasters should be orientated I 
towards the guiding objective of maintain- ] 

mg quality standards. , 

. till its shortcomings European 

television is respected throughout the i 

world for the high standards it sets, : '? £ 

The group admits dint it's not easy to 
define whnt quality is. . 
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Minimum requirements should exist 
however, in both the technological gJ 
programmatic fields for an accept 
television channel, H 

An uncontrolled increase in the number 
of television channels should also be prc . 
vented, says the report, since there would 
otherwise be a lack of funds needed to 
achieve high standards and produce good 
programmes. 

The European TV commission there- 
fore calls for financing guarantees to en- 
able public broadcasters to meet their pro- 
grammatic commitments as well as for 
fixed quotas for the independent pro- 
gramme productions of the private TV 
broadcasters. 

The experts claim. that this would en- 
sure that nil television organisations be- 
come actively involved in audiovisual pro- 
duction. 

The initiative group pointed out that 
both the European Commission and the 
Council of Europe arc currently working 
on n European regulatory framework for 
television broadcasting. 

The Commission lias presented an out- 
lino directive and the Council of Europe a 
draft fora European broadcasting conven- 
tion. 

The legal basis, the scope ol appWummi 
and the tenor of the two documents, how- 
ever, vary. 

In the opinion of the independent ex- 
perts the documents, which both set out to 
achieve the unimpeded distribution of TV 
programmes throughout Europe, should 
be aligned. 

The recommendations pay pariuiil.ir 
attention to the promotion of a dynamic 
TV programme industry in the European 
Community. 

The experts criticise the stagnation of 
European feature film and series produc- 
tions despite the substantial increase in 
TV broadcasting lime. 

A growing number of repeats, cheap 
productions and software imports, primar- 
ily from the USA and Japan, represent a 
serious risk for the quality of European 
television. 

These trends are particularly damaging 
for Europe's cultural identity. 

There is a negative audiovisual balance 
of trade. The net deficit in the field of im- 
ports and exports of films and TV pro- 
grammes was roughly 1.4bn Ecu in 1986. 

In its analysis the initiative group em- 
phasises that there is no lack of creative ta- 
lents or production capacities in Europe. 
The production industry, however, must 
receive more financial assistance if it is to 
remain competitive. 

The experts recommend more <&$&■ - J 
ductions and standardised marketing, to* 
the distribution of multilingual pio - 
grammes, tax concessions, the creation of 
an investment fund, and the increase in the 
promotion schemes for film and TV. 

The experts demand the setting up of a • 
“European Television Forum" as a polit- 
ically independent body and moral walfifc 
dog to develop and enforce guidelines laid \ 
down by Community governments. ■■ 

Tho current chnirman of the European : 
Media Institute and former director-gen' < 
oral of Germany’s “Channel Two" (ZDF)> | 
Karl-Giinther von Hase, explained that a i 
planning , group under the chairmanship of | 
the president oF the British Independent | 
Broadcasting) Authority (IB A), Lori 
Thomson, is currently working out the dd* 
tails of how to set up the forum. ! 

“The sooner and the more voluntarily 
the corresponding agreements are rerichad 
between the television broadcasters, tW 
less we shall need government rules flitd 
regulations at a later date,” said Hase/ : - 
He described the setting up of an dffi* 
cient and non-governmental organisatitf^ 
as the best solution. ■ Lutt kuch* '. 

■ ■ i(RhainlicherMerkur/Chrlsl und 
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No work, ill, in debt: banks still lent 
him cash, then tricksters moved in 


Unemployment and falling real incomes 
arc being blamed for Increasing debt. 
Many people turn to non-profit agen- 
cies for help. But many find themselves 
In the clutches of loan sharks masquer- 
ading as benevolent organisations. In 
(he stories on this page, details of pro- 
posed legislation to hit the sharks are 
revealed; and the case history of a man 
who got himself up to his neck in debt — 
and then lost his Job and his health — Is 
described. 


H ermann Steegcr used to be an elec- 
trical fitter. And he needed to 
work because he wasn’t good at handl- 
ing money. 

He liked fust sports cars and he liked 
to spend heavily to attract people to 
him. lie became a permanent borrower. 

He was paying back 1,000 marks a 
monih to his creditors which, ns a ba- 
chelor, lie cnuld do. Until he became 
seriously ill and lost his job last Septem- 
ber. 

But despite his unemployment and 
despite his existing debt, hanks kept 
lending him money. 

Now Seeger. at 5 1 and disabled, is in 
danger of being buried beneath a moun- 
tain of debt. His dole money of 
DM 1 .099.80 a month doesn't even dent 
the almost DM50.000 lie owes. 

This is no isolated case. One in two 
West German households is up in iis 
neck in debt 

The average sum borrowed by those 
who seek ails ice at the Dusseldorf con- 
sumer advice centre is somewhere be- 
tween DM25,000 and DM50.000. 

Growing unemployment, falling real 
incomes or unprcdictcd events have 
produced a situation in which more and 
more people find it impossible to make 
ends meet. 

In their despair they often turn to un- 
scrupulous loan sharks, who exploit the 
even the poorest to line their own pock- 
ets. 

In his distress Sleeger did the right 
thing. He rang up the debtor advice bu- 
reau, a non-profit organisation, in Essen 
•n September 1 986. 

But the bureau said that it couldn't 
give him an appointment until March 
1987. 

) et even this appointment didn’t ma- 
terialise. In May 1987 Sleeger heard 
that the office had ta close down due to 
alack of funds. 

Steegcr recalls how he felt: “1 wos up 



haripening. And no-onc would give me 
any more loans." 


The roughly 200 trustworthy debtor 
advice bureaus, hnlf of which nrc locat- 
ed in North Rhinc-Westphalia, are 
“hopelessly overrun", says Hnrlmut 
Laebe, un executive member of the Fed- 
eral Debtor Advice Association. 

The Association is an amalgamation 
of till non-profit debtor advice bureaus. 

Waiting periods of up to six months 
for the first advisory session are the 
rule, ... 

This explains why so many commer- 
cial have moved into this field, touting' 
for customers under the pretence of be-' 
•ngn non-profit organisation; . i 

Sleeger was lur6d into this trap by a 
small ad in the neswpaper, In which a 


group called “Debtor Help D" in Arns- 
berg promised “rescheduling" ami “low 
rales” as well as a “combined debt re- 
payment plan". 

The ad also claimed (hat there was no 
“waiting period" and that everything 
was “free of charge" — with the excep- 
tion of a membership fee of DM100 per 
annum. 

One week later Hermann Steegcr was 
n member of this association and 
DM100 poorer. 

The organisation wanted to adminis- 
ter his debts for just DM200 a month, 
bethought. 

Two months inter, after his second 
rate of monthly payment hiul increased 
to DM350, his creditors suddenly got In 
touch with him and warned him about 
his missing instalments. 

Steegcr, however, Imd drawn up a 
contract with the Arnsbcrgcr debtor as- 
sociation to transfer his monthly pay- 
ments to this group so that it could set- 
tle the matter directly. 

He complained to the group’s region- 
al secretary in Fssen. but in the mean- 
time she had realised that the group's 
activities were based on shady dealings 
and had deeided to quit her job. 

Steegcr also immediately cancelled 
his membership. It was then dial the un- 
derhand practices of this group came to 
light. 

The money Sleeger transferred was 
seen no mine. What is more, he was in- 
ii'Kwl l> I »M l?ii |.< miiilmi ss. ills, 
costs and administrative fees of a finan- 
cial and investment consultancy firm 
run by the wife of the group's chair mail, 
Heinrich Josef Miier. 

The addresses and telephone num- 
bers of the consultancy firm and of the 
debtor help group were identical. 

A former secretary for the Arnsberg 
group explained that she was asked to 
obtain blank signatures for the debt re- 
payment plans. 

Later on she discovered that Hein- 
rich Miier had inserted his wife's fidu- 
ciary consultancy firm in the contract as 
an additional creditor. 

The monthly payments to the group 
were not transferred to creditors, but 
went towards paying the fees for his 
wife’s firm. 

The public prosecutor in Arnsberg is 
currently investigating the ease. 

As it is illegal for a debtor help group 



to administer the money of its members 
Herr Miier enme up with the idea of 
transferring the money to his wife's firm 
(which he had owned himself just one 
year before) -as a "legal" payment for 
fees and administrative costs. Without 
telling his trusting diems, of course. 

“Wc’rc currently investigating against 
the group and its executive members on 
the grounds of fraud and a violation 
against the Legal Counselling Act,” said 
senior public prosecutor I Lein/.- llruno 
L.utlicke. 

After u search had been curried out 
on the premises of the group's office the 
group was prohibited from admitting 
new members. 

However, a reporter from this news- 
paper who rang up the group and 
claimed that he was a student ami heavi- 
ly in debt was promised immediate as- 
sistance and a personal visit the next 
day by group ehairinan Miier. 

Miier ealegorieally denies the aecus- 
utionsul his former secretary. He main- 
tains that there was no "mixing" of the 
group's activities and the activities or 
his wife's financial consultancy firm. 

The debtors were asked beforehand, 
lie said, whether they wanted their 
pi. .Hmr. M l><; Milled by a tinaiKi.il 
consultant. The task was only accepted 
under this condition. 

Miier admitted that there had been 
some mixing of activities during the pe- 
riod when the group's office was tem- 
porarily closed down. 

In answer to the accusation that sign- 
atures had heen given to blank repay- 
ment plans Miier said: “Sometimes there 
were blank signatures. Bui that doesn't 
happen any more.” 

Hermann Stccger, together with 
many other people seeking help, had 
paid their DM100 annual membership 
in good faith in the hope that the group 
would help them. 

The business practices discovered in 
Arnsberg arc no isolated cases. 

Hqrtmut Laebe feels that there is a 
“veritable boom” in the number of com- 
mercial debt rescheduling organis- 
ations. 
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In an us yet unpublished study the 
consumer centre in North Rhine- West- 
phnlin outlines similar tricks in Wup- 
pertal, Miinchenglndbach, Bcrghcim/ 
Ahc, Briihl and Krcfeld. 

Ulrikc S tc miner man n, who deals with 
the problems of people with debts on 
behalf of the- Protestant Church in 
Westphalia, has also noticed an increase 
in the activities of the commercial 
groups. , . 

Her constant and persistent cam- 
paign in the debtor advice centre in Wit- 
ten has already pushed one debt collect- 
ing firm and a loan shark off the market. 

However, it's hecoming more and 
more difficult for the debtor advice cen- 
tres to keep going. 

In Witten, for example, not one of the 
five members of staff has a permanent 
post. They arc cither financed via the 
government's job creation scheme or, us 
in the case of Frau Stcinmcrmann her- 
self, via n short-term employ mem con- 
tract. 

Advising heavily indebted people re- 
quires un extremely sensitive approach 
to their psychological anil social situ- 
ations. 

“After all. we're not excavating pre- 
historic stones,” said Gerhard Pinink. 
whose employment contract now runs 
out. He can only hope that it will be ex- 
tended for another year. 

Ulrikc Slcnimermnuii, who has al- 
Continued on page 8 

Ministry tries to 
blunt teeth 
of loan sharks 

P roposed legislation aimed at pro- 
tecting people from loan sharks has 
been drawn up hy the Bonn Justice Min- 
istry. 

The Minister, Hans Engelhard 
(FDP). has asked Land governments 
and consumer und commercial organis- 
ations for their opinions. 

The changed law would require belter 
information for borrowers and more pro- 
tection against exorbitant interest rates. 

The key feature is the amendment of 
Section 367 of the Civil Code. This 
would mean that repayments would no 
longer first go towards paying off the in- 
terest and lending costs rather than the 
principal (the amount borrowed). In- 
stead they would be credited against the 
principal. 

Consumer organisations and non- 
profit debtor advice centres have been 
demanding this for years. 

Under the law as it' stands, loans are 
often constructed so that many heavily 
indebted people cannot reduce loans 
despite high monthly repayments. 

The bill also aims to prevent unlimit- 
ed application of penal rales of interest 
on people who fall into arrears. 

On the other hand, the bill stresses, 
default by borrowers does not justify a 
debt remission or nny other substantial 
reduction of the lander’s rights. 

Another aim is to prevent commercial 
debt rescheduling organisations from 
dragging debtors deeper and deeper into 
the whirlpool of debt via "disadvanta- 
geous rescheduling arrangements." > 
Finally, It is hoped that the legal regu- 
lation of instalment contracts will be in- 
cluded In the new law In order to give 
consumers greater clarity; 

Standardised stipulations •• arc 
planned for all consumer, monetary, 
commodity and service loans. 

■ 1 - -j :l (Deutsche AHfenteinc* Sonniogiblall, ! 
• i r Hamburg. iU July I98B) ! 
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Another Klondike not wanted — treaty aims 
at setting limits on mining of minerals 


A wful! was (he reaction of Rnhcrt 
Falcon Scoli when he first sow the 
South Foie in 1912 after he anJ his par- 
ly had spent 10 long weeks trekking 
over the icy Antarctic wastes 10 get 
there — and 10 find that Roald Amund- 
sen's Norwegian party had henten them 
hy n month 10 become the first inert to 
see the most southern point on the com- 
pass. 

Views on the Antarctic, which milli- 
ons of years ago formed part of a single 
continent with .South America, .South 
Africa, India, Australia and New Zea- 
land, have since changed. 

(Scott never Iniil a clumcc to change 
Itis mind about it. The fiiur-muM party 
died. Iicntcn hy the weather, as they 
Hied to get hack to base camp.) 

This dangerous, inhospitable and still 
hardly explored piece of laud is now 
seen as a continent with a future. 

Many scientists feel it might one day 
supply mankind with: 

• I'ood. in the form of edible plankton 
from the sea. 

• water from the its icecaps 
• and primary energy ami mineral 
wealth I mm its land mass. 

I •veil holiday resorts with modern 
hotels are being talked about. 

The Antarctic's mineral resources are 
estimated at 45 billion barrels of crude 
oil, I 15 billion cubic metres of natural 
gas and iinquantified deposits of plati- 
num. titanium, chrome, iron, copper, 
coal, gold, silver, uranium, cobalt, man- 
ganese aiul molybdenum. 

A moratorium on exploiting these 
mineral resources has been in force 
since 1977, but the .37 member-slates of 
the Antarctic Treaty have just signed a 
convention on mineral resources in 
Wellington, the New Zealand capital. 

This convention on economic use of 
Antarctic raw materials is to conic into 
force on 22 November I OHS subject to 
ratification by 1 ft of the 20 full signato- 
ries of the Antarctic Treaty. 

(These 20 enjoy a special status in re- 
lation to the 37 by virtue of having en- 
gaged in Antarctic research.) 

The terms agreed in Wellington after 
six years of tough lulks are, historically 
speaking, the most significant political 
development in the regulation of affairs 
in 1 he world’s last unspoilt expanses 

Continued from page 7 

ready managed to move from one exten- 
sion to another during the past three and h 
half year, added: 

“A new adviser needs roughly three 
months to become familiar with the in- 
creasingly complex subject matter. 

If you take into account holidays and 
the weariness which generally crops up ul 
the end of the job creation year that leaves 
about three months of full-time work." 

I he situation is made even worse hy the 
fact that the Labour Office doesn't inform 
people nlniut the approval or rejection of 
an extension until the very last moment. 

Frau Stem mermann feds that the only 
way 10 improve thing) is to amend the 
Federal Social Security Act. 

Debtor counselling should Income a 
.statutory tusk in the field of social work, 
she suyx. 'lids would he the only way to 
tackle the growing problem more respon- 
sibly. J. ScfmifznteierU LA nschuiz 

(Dcu«t:het AJIguiiciiirK Sun ntag* Hair, 
Hamhufg. lOJuly 198H) 



since the signing of the Antarctic Treaty- 
in 195 V. 

Peaceful coexistence in the Antarctic 
has so far been limited to scientific re- 
search. The new convention is mainly 
aimed at preventing an uncontrolled run 
on the while continent’s mineral re- 
sources. 

U is nm the first convention signed in 
the wake of the 1 95*1 Treaty. Olliers 
have dealt with protection of seals, in 
1972. and of murine resources, in I MHO, 

Interest in exploiting Antarctic min- 
eral resources lias increased a lot, hut 
the Wellington convention is unlikely to 
trigger u gold rush. 

The strict conditions laid down in the 
convention arc 011c disincentive, the 
Antarctic icecap another. 

Kvcn using special gear, ores and 
other commodities will, in the medium 
term, continue to he less expensive to 
mine elsewhere. 

Mining is to be supervised hy a com- 
mission. prohahly based in New Zea- 
land. 

Prospecting and mining applications 
will have to be unanimously approved 
by the commission. Even then, they 
might be vetoed by any Treaty Mate. 

The ItlO-pagc con- ■ . .. 

volition ai\<i speci- 
fics that once an 
application has “ -~i 

been submitted dc- {JJ; 

tailed environmen- Chl, » 

tul surveys must be JjJ*- T / 

made, hearing in . * ussn 3ft. 
mind objections by Ch,nj "j 

interested parties. fv* ' // us 

including environ- ■£/ 

mental protection : v: ■ r 
organisations. Pro- ; ; yt 

jeets once ap- r. 

proved will be sub- • > T\ 
ject to regular in- -90\ * ■ .V r • 

spection. Breaches •* '> : 

of the terms may 7 s — 

lead to a project 2 Rc3ea,ch 5ta,l0rs 

being shelved or to S Uf4num ,6Mrvw 

permission being ® Cnjdfl 0 1 

revoked. In any ® Coal 

such case, or in the V/ T e f f'iorial claims 
event of an acci- 0 500 KX 

dent polluting the 1 1 

environment the '*vwMOTwvw*|i 

company or com- 

panics concerned : :7 'y: * 

(or the countries — 

they represent) will *"c*»so»wnv«i 

he liable fur the cost of cleaning up and 
restoring the area to its original condi- 
tion. 

Inspection is also to ensure that coun- 
tries do not set up strategic bases on the 
pretext of mining for mineral resources. 

The proviso originally envisaged, that 
each project must be un economic prop- 
osition, has been dropped. So projects 
can go ahead on the basis of government 
subsidies. \ 

.Some scientists say un a strictly limit- 
ed coastal region of the Aniurclic is 
suitublcfor mining. 

The Antarctic is equal in size to Eu- 
rope and the United Staten combined, 
but only two per cent of its surface area 
is not ice-covered. 


The remainder is clad in icc on aver- 
age a mile and u half thick. 

Apart from coal and iron ore none of 
the mineral deposits so far located seem 
likely to he mined at a profit, but this 
suite of affairs could soon change once 
organised prospecting gels under wny. 

The Antarctic coastline certainly 
seems to be 11 more promising prospect 
in the short term, but no-one knows for 
sure where deposits lie. Besides, ice- 
floes on the move could pose serious 
problems. 

The chief negotiator for the Antarctic 
Treaty state's, Chris lleeby of the New 
Zealand lix ter mil A f fairs Ministry, docs 
not expect there to he any systumaiic 
exploitation of mineral resources until 
the 21st century. 

Current commodity prices, he argues, 
do not justify the expense of mining in 
the Antarctic. 

The convention was signed against 
the background of a keen counter-cam- 
paign waged by (irccnpcacc and the 
Antarctic and Southern Ocean Coali- 
tion. 

’Nicy call for the Antarctic to be dec- 
lared an international nature reserve, 
fearing dim mining would lead 10 envi- 
ronmental pollution endangering die 
.sensitive ecological balance nt the An- 
tarctic as a habitat. 

They are critical ol states that arc 
particularly keen on exploiting Antarc- 
tic mineral resources as soon as possible 
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A decision on whether the Antarctic 
is to be reallocated, and if so, to whom 
is not due until 1991 when the 1959 
Antarctic Treaty, signed by an Initial 12 
states, expires. 

It froze territorial claims until 1990 
but international jostling and squabbl- 
ing over drafts of a treaty to follow the 
1959 agreement, which has so far 
proved most successful, can be expect- 
ed to start soon. 

Seven of the signatories have already 
staked territorial claims in the 16.2 mil- 
lion square kilometres of Antarctic. 
None has yet been granted international 
recognition. 

Britain's territorial claims, for in- 
stance, overlap those of Argentina and 
Chile, 

Argentina bases its claim on n 1493 
ruling by which Spain was granted all 
land west of a line extending from pole 
to pole through the Atlantic. 

Since 1933 Australia has laid claim 
(<) no less than 42 per cent of the An- 
tarctic landinnss with reference to its se- 
curity requirements. 

France has built un airstrip in the An- 
tarctic, much to Greenpeace’s chagrin 
nml heedless of the intcniur/omtf envi- 
ronmental organisation's complutnw. 

• New Zealand bases its claim on being 
the nearest country to the Antarctic 
mainland, while Norway laid claims in 
sovereignty over part of the Antarctic 
back in 1931. 

The other five original signatories, 
the United Suites, the Soviet Union, 
Japan. Belgium and South Africa, have 
so far made do without territorial 
claims. 

Since the Antarctic Treaty came into 
force Poland, the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Brazil, Indin and China have 
acceded ns full members and East tier- 
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and include the Federal Republic of . many Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Holland 
Germany In this category. . and Rumania ns non-voting members. 

They do not feel their cause, the esta- Reconciling the Interests of all these 
blishmcnt of un Antarctic nature re- 1 countries once the origindl trcniy^as 
serve, litis yet been lost and plan to wage expired will be the acid test fir the fu- 

un even more intensive campaign lure of the sixth continent. . •' 

ugutnst the mineral resources convcn- . A number of developing countries 

vi . ore alrtad Y worried leSt lhe signatories, 

1 ct New Zealiuui s Uccby says the , as a “club" of privileged' nations, short 
convention includes -stricter environ- out the riches of the Antarctic -omdag 
menial protection provisions than any themselves. V' 1 1 V 

other international agreement." Under Malaysian leadership they rth 

Now ugreemem has been reached on ■ cenlly called for the. Antarctic Treaty W 
the ground rules for international ex- be superseded by 0 UN- guaranteed p&ri 

pluitation of mineral resources more' assigning. the Antarctic 1 “common hcri* 

countries near and far can be expected lage of mankind" status. . .= '.■1 •*!'■' 

to show interest in a slice or Antarctic . , 1 Boris B, Behrsing 

territory. , (Frankfurter Rundichau, 27 June i?8») 
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TRANSPORT 


Urban traffic comes to a crossroads 
— or perhaps it’s a roundabout 


S lowing urban traffic down, known in 
German as Verkehrsheruhigung, or 
“traffic pacification," has assumed the 
proportion of a muss movement, with all 
the accoutrements of euphoria and ideol- 
ogy- 

Yet the fact of the mutter that in the 
year 2Q0U cities and towns will still have 
to live with motor traffic. 

Professor Wilhelm Lcutzbach made 
this point In Berlin, clearly rejecting the 
views espoused by zealots who advocat- 
ed what lie called the “utopia of a earless 
city.” 

A founder of the scientific study of 
traffic in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, lie said no-one favoured the idea 
of cities custom-built for motor-cars. 

But the statistics spoke for themselves. 
In 1958 there were four million cars in 
the Federal Republic; by 1 990 Deutsche 
Shell expects there to be 3 i million. 

So Germans have “voted with their 
wallets" for the private car, which both 
subjectively nnt! objectively ensures a 
new qtinlity of life and a mobility neither 
young nor old are prepared to forgo. 

Cities and towns that have grown 
slowly down the centuries are certainly 
not designed to handle tile resulting traf- 
fic. Traditional urban facilities cannot be 
reconciled with 30 million private ears. 

Given this state of affairs transport 
policy has only three options. Professor 
Lcutzbach says. 

The first is tn areuc dial cities have nl- 
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ways changed and will just have to 
change to cope with the new phenomen- 
on of mass motor transport. 

This is a policy that culminated in cit- 
ias such as today's Tokyo or Los An- 
geles, a policy of building roads until 
nothing but cement is left. It no longer 
stands any chance of gaining acceptance 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

The second is to argue that it is for 
traffic to adapt to the city, and not vice- 
versa, the aim of this approach being to 
give absolute priority to the quality of ur- 
ban life mid the city's "appearance." 

The third is an attempt to arrive at a 
sensible compromise. If we must live with 
30 million cars yet don’t want cities to be 
custom-built to suit the motor-car, we 
must subdivide the city. 

It must be divided into areas where re- 
sidential factors are given priority and 
areas where the motor-car has right ol 
way. 

Professor Leut/litich cited Hamburg 
as a case in point, a city consistently sub- 
divided into several hundred residential 
ureas where traffic was to be kept to a 
minimum. 

The trouble with “traffic pacification" 
is dial ears tend t«« be forced out *>| rrdd- 
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cntinl areas and onto peripheral, or ring, 
roads that arc already heavily congested. 

“it the a makes obvious sense to say," 
he continues, -That traffic pacification 
must be implemented not by sector but in 
a blanket manner, including main roads." 

Then at the latest, objectives clash. All 
targets cannot be reconciled. The at- 
tempt may still he made, but on an in- 
creasingly “fundamentalist" basis. 

The headway this npproncli has made 
is exemplified, lie says, by the demand 
mndc by the Standing Conference of 
German Town Councils ul the beginning 
of June to change the gene nil speed limit 
in built-up areas. 

flic present limit is 50kph, with n spe- 
cial 30kph speed limit in residential 
areas. 

The local authorities’ suggestion is for 
.lOkph. or 2()mph, to be the general 
speed limit, waived to permit 50kph, or 
.lOmph. on a handful of main roads. 

Munich traffic expert Professor Max 
Danner, also speaking in Berlin, said this 
idea was still half-baked. 

It would, f«r instance, relieve urban 
authorities ol the obligation to specify ac- 
cident black spots or areas where prob- 
lems really arose. 

As always when they are unable to 
handle a complex system. Professor 
Lcuizhnch argued, people took the soft 
option and went to the oilier extreme. 

They were templed to ignore the trend 
ol which progressive nn ■!« »risiiii«nt luul 

been tbs key null.. 1 his approach tould 

be classified as one of hostility toward 
the moiur-car. 

Symptoms of tins approach were uni- 
versally apparent, lie said. Political real- 
ity had reached the point at which a Lund 
such as North Rhine-West phalia was no 
longer prepared to “promote a further in- 
crease in motor traffic in transport blue- 
prints.” 

Sanrbriickcu, for instance, had already 
installed what he called gatemen's lodges 
at the city limits. 

Traffic lights were set at red for cars, 
with only bus lanes at green, to enable 
bus passengers to reach the city centre 
faster. 

Views might, he felt, differ on whether 
it was preferable to have traffic jams out- 
side rather than in the city centre, but if 
this was felt to be the case, then all the 
consequences must be taken into ac- 
count. 

No-one would today deny for a mo- 
ment that traffic pacification is both sen- 
sible and feasible. No-one, for that mat- 
ter, would deny that public transport has 
a major role to play. 

Views merely differ on the individual 
measures by which traffic pacification' is 
undertaken. 

Modem cities cannot make do' without 
an efficient road network. Major' roads 
must handle through traffic that is by- 
passed from residential areas. The entire 
system will otherwise break down. ' :' 

■ So the aimvmusi bei to design major 
■ roads so as (d keep accidents tb a mini- 
.mum without 'detriment; to the traffic 

•; fl 0 W, ' 

‘ This points Wfltf made. by. Konrad 
Pfundr. hefid of the Motor Insurers' As- 
sociation's accident prevention^ Research: 
h’< uidV’ : i, 1 ‘-v 1 -. »' : \'ri; • 

S 'l'Hls tmit has pibrtBot&d research and 
comparative studies In this' : sector. Tori 
•• . years. ■ , ' . , " » - 1 

In the early days of traffic pacification 


the idea was thut by paving roads evenly 
from wnll to wall for "mixed use" traffic 
could effectively be slowed down. 

This soon proved not to he the case. 
Motorists did not feci they were mere 
"visitors" on a uniformly paved road. 
They didn't drive more slowly cither. 

Roads pnved in this way will sooner 
or later be blocked by parked cars, so 
bollards, chains, ramps and similar ob- 
stacles arc indispensable. 

"There arc no limits to brutality as 
Professor Lcutzbnclt put it. 

"Traffic pacification nlung these 
lines," Herr Pfundt said, "would defi- 
nitely not be the answer on a main road 
used by 20,000 vehicles a day. 

"We must find other ways of dealing 
with the problem here, converting roads 
in other ways. They simply cannot be re- 
built as residential streets.” 

No-onc could yet say for sure whicli 
mode or modes of conversion were the 
most suitable. All that could be said for 
sure wits that narrow sections and co- 
loured obstacles were not enough. 

Anything but. Too ninny coloured 
Hues merely eon fused motorists over 
and above existing misunderstandings. 

Roads with cent nil reservations have 
proved safer than roads with merely a 
continuous yellow line down the middle. 
Traffic islands are n welcome refuge for 
pedestrians. 

Initial findings of large-scale trials in 
North Rhine-West phalia have recently 
been made available. Systematic experi- 
ments arc under way there to improve 
safety oil through roads. 

Roundabouts, long dismissed as ;v 
bad idea in Germany, are coming back 
into their own as a means .it improving 
motorists' behaviour at crossroads ami 

intersections and ut improving mad 
safety 

Roadworks ol this kind d>» not onne 
in the bargain basement category. 
Pfundt mentioned figures ranging from 
DM2UH per square metre ot residential 
road 10 several million marks for a 
through road. 

Yet there could be no doubt that road 
safety must he improved, especially in 
busy shopping streets used hy motorists 
as well as cyclists and pedestrians. 

They were simply more dangerous 
than urban autobahns or city streets 
that passed through undeveloped areas. 

In this connection Herr Pfundi was 
opposed to "red-light'' systems such as 
were in operation in Bbblingcn, near 
Stuttgart, with the aim oF enforcing the 
50kph limit. . 

"When drivers are not local motor- 
ists,'’ he said, "and tend, as a result, to 
drive too fast the sensors in the road sur- 
face wjll fail to trigger the green light and 
cars will simply sail through the red." 

Similarly, it can hardly be the most 
brilliant idea to install flashing roadside 
lights that say: “Look out! You arc doing 
78kph!" 

. By the time; a.jnQtqjiM has passed the 
third such signal without anything hap- 
pening he will tend to ignore them. . 

Too much store must not be set by the 
latest traffic control systems on trial in 
Wesl Berlin, he said. Collective and indi- 
vidual information on traffic conditions 
isaimed at diversifying traffic flow- ... 

Complex electronic systems are eyen, 
used in ah attempt to pre-empt, motor-, 
. ists‘ responses, with convoy systems] 
roqking best use of the available roads. 

. "These arc all extremely interesting, 
ideas that may one day be of. practical 
Impprian^e," he, [said,,, “ibut jn urban 
areas, .wc need pot expect, the pressuro 
on traffic to ease ax aresult." , . ;. r . 

So aUcmpt^mqijt be made to arrive at 
sensible sirqpju jalllmpfoyernenta to the. 
rood rework) w ^joachlm M. S/ranipp ■- 
.(BpfeRXfarWr Rundschau, 4 July 1988) 
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DRAMA-SCHOOL AUDITIONING 


Shattered nerves, dashed hopes as Lulu 
reveals everything except talent 





L ulu i.i one of this year's 88 8 appli- 
cants Tor drama studies at Berlin's 
College or Arts (I !<IK). 

She lakes her time to present her test 
roles in front <4 a highly critical com- 
mission of examiners. 

She begins by spreading nut a pink 
silk shawl on the edge of the stage and 
then lying down on it. 

.Stretching out .seductively, she co- 
quelishly enables the examiners to see 
down her dress. 

The expression on her face changes 
and, with clenched fists, she starts hurl- 
ing the words of her role across tile 
fare st age with profound contempt: 
“You're right to show me where I be- 
long." 

The commission .seems unmoved by 
the performance of the young seduct- 
ress. 

f-'or tiie next test of her acting abilities 
i.ulu wraps lierscif in n white sheet she 
pulls out of a box of props brought 
along fur her •‘audition". 

Moving from Wedekind to fine the 
she now tries her hand in lphigcnia. 

After jus! a few sentences the head of 
the examiners' commission, Professor 
Moril/ Milnr, sin mis up and .says: 
" Thank you. that's enough for u first im- 
pression." 

Casting off her role us the daughter of 
Agamemnon Lulu, visibly irritated, picks 
up her props and rushes behind .stage. 

The next candidate is I’ickcl. who has 
chosen a part from Class Enemv by Ni- 
gel Williams. 

His performance seems unusually 
weak and his false Berlin accent makes 
him lank more like the captain in Zuck- 
mnyer's Hauptmann von Kopenick. 

Each candidate has to perform four 
roles, including one from the works of 
Shakespeare. According to Professor 
Milar, Shakespearian roles are "particu- 
larly well-suited as u magnifying glass 
for acting talents." 

Picket's presentation of Julius Caes- 
ar, however, resembles a recital rather 
than a role interpretation, and it is this 
role which makes if all too clear (hat he 
has a lisp. 

Following the presentation of four 
roles by four candidates the members of 
the commission draw up an interim 
resume. 

Their assessment, of which each can- 
didate receives n written version, is 
based on 2 1 criteria. 

in t.u lu'.s case the assessment sounds 
like this: "Well, I give her □ one. n five 
and a twelve " 

The other examiners agree with their 
colleague and one even gives her a se- 
venteen. 

Number one stands for the lack of a 
general acting ability, and generally 
means the automatic end of the road for 
an applicant. 

Five dcnolcs the luck of vivid powers 
of imagination, twelve inadequate ex- 
pressiveness, and seventeen u poor rat- 
ing for bodily movements. 

Pick el comes off even worse. 'With nn 
ironic undertone one of the commission 
mouthers culls for a twenty-one, point- 
ing towards the -speech imjieilimcnt 
which has ruined the chances of so 
many would -lie actors. 

This is the second of the twelve days 
scheduled for the preliminary examina- 
tion. Sixty candidates aged between 18 
and 28 have already auditioned. 


The IIUK has a good reputation. Al- 
most all of its students find on acting job 
when they leave the college. 

Slurs such as the singer Klaus Hoff- 
mann, Corinna Kirchhoff, who made a 
name for herself at the Schuubiihne. or 
Vcrena Peter, who acted in the TV seri- 
es The It lack Forest Clinic arc just some 
of the actors who were trained there. 

Despite the fuel that the classics in 
particular have a much greater number 
of male roles two thirds of ait applicants 
arc women. 

In view of the thousands of unem- 
ployed actors many men may feel that 
acting is a job with no future. Another 
possible explanation for the female pre- 
dominance is n better ability of men to 
assess their own talents. 

Murgn (27) doesn't stand a chance of 
being one of the 4 1 candidates selected 
for the Hnal examination. 

Her classic roles (Medea. Ulcktni, 
I’cnthcMlcu ami Julia) look too artificial. 

One of the female commission mem- 
bers claims that "her face is too tensed 
up. and her voice hus been ruined by too 
many drama lessons. It's too late m re- 
verse that now. She would have to be 
trained by the Clods to make her any 
better." 

Training at the lldk attaches great 
importance to the malleability of candi- 
dates. Applicants whose characters are 
too "prc-mouldcd" are u mi ally rejected. 

The mood of the examiners is .sume- 
whcrc between suhduod anil bored. 
I Ins is going to he another long day ami 
they are already running behind sche- 
dule by midday. 

'Then Heikc appeals on stage and 
stands. shyly in the dazzling spotlight. 

“Anything bothering youT Milar 
asks. "Yes, the fact that I cun hardly see 
you." Heikc almost inaudibiy answers. 

The surprise is all the greater at the 
way in which she adapted the role of 
Agnes in Molierc’s L'Ecotedes Femmes. 

Almost hovering across the stage, 
eyes wide open, she plays the part of a 
woman in love. 

Suddenly she stops in mid-scntencc 
on the right-hand side of the stage and 


. v : ; ■ i>.-t ..v . • 

hursts into tears. The strain of the situa- 
tion becomes unbearable. 

After the examiners have calmed her 
down she slips Into bright green stock- 
ings, a red wet-look leather miniskirt, 
and purple high-heeled shoes. 

Her next role is Dario Vo’s A/owj- 
logue nf a Prostitute. Her rendition 
charges the atmosphere with suspense. 

liven ihc now- weary examiners show 
n keen interest. "Prostitute?" she says, "1 
prefer to cull myself a tart, that's a word 
everyone understands." Her role is a 
mixture of a prostitute and u cheeky girl 
from Berlin. 

Despite her nervousness Heikc goes 
oil to present Puck from .Shakespeare’s 
Afhfriuitmer Mgfit’s Dream. 

In die end I leika is accepted ns a can- 
didate (by two votes to one) for the final 
examination. The two student represen- 
tatives in the commission, who only 
have the right to stale their opinion but 
not to vote, feel that Heikc is a good 
choice. i 


For some candidates selection by the 
commission can mean the start of n suc- 
cessful acting career. 

Behind stage they ull wait to be given 
a break. Suddenly the door opens and 
Manuel, who had hitch-hiked to Berlin 
from Mannheim the previous day, 
comes in looking pretty exhausted. 

"I noticed that they don't like me," he 
says, banging lus fist on the wall. “Three 
months rehearsal to be told that it’s ail 
over in just a few minutes." 

Another cnndidnle, Holgcr, seems 
unimpressed by Manuel's frustration. 
One in three of the candidates in the 
waiting room is listening to n Walkman. 

”1 listen to the Beaties to get my mind 
off things, " Holgcr explains. "If 1 feci 
whacked 1 tune in to punk music, and if 
I'm nervous 1 listen to some quiet syn- 
thesiser music." 

In answer to the question why he 
wanted to become an actor lie just 
shrugs his shoulders. 

I Emily any of the candidates have u 
proper answer. In many instances, it 
seems as if they are trying to find some 
kind orientation, to test their limits. 

Curoki (20) from Cologne has an 
answer: “I want to play a number of dif- 
ferent roles. The one nature has given 
me is not enough. For me acting is a 
type of freedom and self-discovery." 

l ike many other applicants she has 
already and i lionet I nl other drama 
schools: “In Munich it was really bad. 
The people there were already compet- 
ing Willi each oilier behind stage. The 
commission in Vienna was really arro- 
gant, and things were chaotic in Essen 
because the examiners were squabbling 
with each other." 

Bernhard is twenty-six and thus five 
years above the average age. 

He has been attending a private dra- 
ma school for DM40U a month for a 
year. 

"The private school is not enough. 
There is not enough depth, and it is loo 
expensive. 

“At the Hdk you get a student grant 
and you’re guaranteed a job later on. I 
would prefer to become a director and I 
reckon I can deal with actors belter if 
I’ve gone through the same training my- 
self." 

Last year Bernhard made it through 
to the Hnal examination, the real en- 
trance exam, and he was given another 
chance this year. 

Just like Hclke he is otic of the 4 1 
candidates chosen. 

During the final examination the^ex- 
a miners pay particular a Men I ion to the 
criteria given a poor rating in the preli- 
minary audition. 

Emphasis is placed on scenic presen- 
tation in improvised roles. 

The 41 candidates arc split up into 
three groups and confronted with var- 
ious situations. 

They arc asked, for example, to im- 
agine that they are standing outside and 
it starts to drizzle. 

Home of the candidates show displea- 
sure,. whereas others welcome the imag- 
inary rain. 

“!t!« now raining harder," says the di- 
rector. The candidates start moving 
around much faster, the faces look more 
tensed up, staring at the ground. 

Then the director asks them to im- 
agine that it is absolutely pouring down 
with rain. The "drenched" applicants 


start pulling their shirts over their heads 
and running towards some kind of shel- 
ter which they never reach. 

"Right.it’s stopped raining," says (he \ 
director, “and you take a hot shower." 

Ail the candidates try to play this 
scene as realistically as possible, some 
of them even stripping off all their 
clothes. , 

The members of the group try to en- 
joy the imagined warm water, acting qs 
if they arc, lathering themselves or wash- 
ing their hair. 

They are then told to dry themselves 
and get dressed. "Everyone fresh and 
clean?" the head of the commission asks 
smugly. 

In the next improvised scene Ihc 
candidates arc asked to imagine that nn 
examinee has lust his wny and ended up 
in a dungeon from which there is no es- 
cape. 

The reason given for this improvisa- 
tion was ns follows: “Perhaps you don't 
know what it’s like In there. In the then- ! 
ire, however, you sometimes have to die [ 
every evening and you've never, died be- 
fore." 

The candidates start raging in their 
prison, which consists of three war- v 
Urnbes arranged in such a wpy ttv.n t\w \ 
commission can see whnl’s going on in- 
side, j 

Some start hammering on the wnlls j 
with their fists or crying out: “You bas- 
tards! Get me out of here! I don't want 
to die! Hcccclp!!!" 

Borderline cases arc asked to do the 
rati scene. Standing on u ward rode 
which lias been placed on the ground 
they try to imagine that they have been 
shipwrecked without food and water for 
three days and that they see a ship sail- 
ing past on the horizon. 

Try as hard as they enn many candi- 
dates are unable to cry or look exhaust- 
ed enough far this role. 

One of them described his helpless- 
ness after the examination as follows: 
“There was plenty of situation, but I 
couldn't make enough of it." 

Sometimes there is an oppressive in- 
timacy. Rarely are people so frank ns 
during this examination, where they 
have to act, shout and rage for their fu- : 
lure. 

Doubts have been cast on the exami- 
nation procedure. ! 

The 2 1 examination criteria only en- 
sure an appnrent objectivity, which no- 
one can prove. This is indicated by the 
often conflicting assessments of the ex- 
aminers, L 

In the final analysis, the key faqjpsf*'*''* 
are the eroticism and charisma of ita j 

candidates, the experience of the exam- j 

iners and their sense of responsibility. 

They don’t want to train actors whose 
personality seems likely to stand in the 
way of their job prospects or who can- 
not face up (o the strain of everyday life 

One thing is certain, the examiners 
task is no easy one. . j i 

Professor Martin'Haupl? responsible- 
for the scenic activities of the, HdK,. 
comments frankly on the examination'; 
procedure: . , 

“U’s what I hate most about my job, 
since I know that we have to be unfair. , 
No-one can judge objectively whether- 
one orthe other of 300 or so applicants <■ 
is lalcntfecf orndt.” 

This summer semester: eleven actor 
students will enrol at the HdK, ■ ':% 

Bernhard, who has his sights set ? n 
the Job ,of director, .will be one of thfcm- raj : 
Heike, who was unable' to ccmtr6l MjrW i 
nervousness and often broke dbwh’inW 
tears during the final examinatlomrai; 
didn't quite moke it this time. , . .SM, 

. Henning Richter- 

' • (Saflrbrilckef Zoltuog, 9 Julyi9fl*)^ii 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Well, I’ll be blowed! Glass items 
survive almost 2,000 years 




C ologne’s Gcrmano-Roman museum 
is exhibiting its own mngnificent 
Roman glass items along with contribu- 
tions from the British Museum and the 
Corning Glass Museum in New York 
from the period 100 B.C. to fiOO A.D. 

The museums liuve three of the most 
important public collccliuns in the 
world. Bui Cologne is hoping it can get 
even more pieces from other Amcricnn 
and Eu rope mi collections. 

The public is more likely to associ- 
ate splendour with gold or silver than 
glass. It's a useful material which we 
have taken for granted for centuries. 
We only become aware of it and its fra- 
gility when we break a favourite piece. 

The wonder of the ex hi hi lion .called 
Glass of the Caesars, is that the 160 
pieces on show have survived the cen- 
turies intact. 

The exhibition is going on show in 
Rome after its stint in Cologne. This is 
acknowledgment to Rome of the exhi- 
bit ion's theme of Rome’s ancient em- 
pire and the epoch of Augustus Caesar. 
The Pax Romann epoch began with 
Augustus, it was u time of peace and 
economic prosperity. Artists and 
craftsmen produced luxury goods such 
as deco raio I 

•"•■The exhibition shows how easily 
glass takes on shape. Glass is made of 
quartz sand. lime, metal oxides and so- 
da. Augustus’ Rome took up a Syrian 
and Iraqi invention which made glass 
easier to produce. The new method 
was to use a metal pipe to blow glass 
into shape. This improved on a tradi- 
tional method of casting with sand 
molds or hollowing out and grinding. 

The glass blowing method is still 
used today. Glnss blowing had immedi- 
ate success in Augustus' Rome where 
craftsman turned out beautiful shim- 
mering works of art. The Cologne mu- 
seum has chronologically arranged 
many fine examples of the varied de- 
coration techniques. 

Visitors can see a five centimetre 
high figure of Augustus with idealised 
youthful features. The minaturc is one 
of 230 preserved sculpted caesarian 
portraits. It : is made of opaque, tur- 
quoise flashed glass. 

The piece is supposed to enme from 
Italy. It’s one of the items in the mu- 

man settlement was nn important gloss 
centre. Which explains the museum’s 
own immense Roman glass collection. 

The British Museum has lent nn 
187ft copy of its legendary Portland 
vase. The original was damaged twice. 
So was the copy. The glass work artist 
worked for three years on the copy be- 
fore before it was damaged. Just like 
the originui wns broken twice after its 
discovery. 

The Portland vase has mythological 
figured reliefs which to this day haVe 
not been fully explained. The. vase b,o- 
. longs to the cameo-glass group of the 
!Augustinihn age. The craftsnten forced 
dark blue glass into opaque vyhite glais. 
They were both blown out together. The 
mixture cooled off with the White layer 


on top. Craftsman curved a decor 
frieze into it. The result is hypnotic, 
The technique gave this vase a particu- 
lar mysterious charisma . 

The vase was found in Ihc 1 7ih cen- 
tury in a sepulchre nenr Rome. Ar- 
chaeologists knew of the grave's exist- 
ence in the 1 6th century. The vase cap- 
tured the imagination of many promi- 
nent people such as cardinals, royalty 
and tourists such as the painter Peter 
Paul Rubens. 

The vase made its way via Sir Willi- 
am II ami lion into the ownership of the 
Duke of Portland. 

J ns in It Wedgwood reproduced the 
vuse and it became in the I Nth century 
a prototype for imitations of buildings 
and antiquities of the classical world 
and an embodiment of u conception of 
nature. 

The mystical urn with its mysterious 
sensual portrayal of characters became 
an admired allegory of life and death. 

One should not allow the history of 
the vase to distract one from (lie other 
original cameo glasses. The 3U cen- 
timetre high Amphora with its Cupids 
at wine harvest and the Pompeiian Ar- 
iadne plate. 

Whoever experiences such eternally 
charming aesthetically perfect ancient 
glass urt — cups, wine goblets, soap 
dishes, cosmetic dishes - is reliving 
ftlMJ years of a sophisticated glass eul- 
i hi • 

The Dial ret glasses of the third nud 
fourth century A.D. were the culture’s 
last climax and the beginning of its 
decline. The glasses were named after 
Roman craftsmen — a privileged class 
of worker who paid no taxes but had to 
take care of the training of young ta- 
lent. 

The type of Diatrct glasses on dis- 
play in Cologne are carved reliefs. Ac- 
cording to the catalogue, the artists 
worked reliefs so skillfully that they 
were able to connect them to the glass 
body with just a minute pin. 

Lard Rothschild's 16 centimetre 
high Lykurgos cup, on ionn from the 
British museum, is the exhibition’s 
most famous object. A brim and a foot 
of gilded bronze were added to it in the 
19th century. This miraculous work 




dates from the 
fourth century 
A.D. Its origin is 
unknown. King Ly- 
kurgos is on the re- 
iief-frieze bringing 
Dionysius death 
with a vine tendril. 
Pan and Satyr wit- 
ness Ihc deed, if 
the light is dull the 
scene is in green. 
Stronger light 
steeps the .scene in 
red and violet. The 
museum’s technol- 
ogy lets you see 
both without inufc- 
ing the cup look 
garish. Glass of ihe 
Caesars exhibition 
is mi noble it up- 
stages itself. 

Ursula Itoilc 

« SmMvulNuUc ZcHunp. 

M link'll, X Inly I'lKX) 



A survivor of the centuries. 

(I'llnln: ltiiiiiiM.h-( ii-mi:iiHM'hi:s Museum Kutn) 


Suleiman the Great finally 
makes it to Berlin 


I n 1 525 the Turks reached the wails ot 
Vienna and threatened to overrun 
Christendom. But the I urkish army was 
icpuLed. 

In more recent times, Turkish Islam 
i»nd European Christendom have conic 
into direct contact again — through the 
Turkish < Jusntrheiier . or guest workers. 

In Berlin alone there are 200,1100 
Turks, which makes Berlin one of the 
biggest Turkish cities. Unfortunately. 
Turks and Germans in Germany do not 
mix a lot. Europeans are suspicious and 
uninformed about Turkish culture. 

This summer Berlin is host to an ex- 
hibition of Turkish art from the Otto- 
mann empire. The exhibition is a great 
opportunity for Germans and Turks liv- 
ing in Germany lo discover the glories 
of the Ottoman culture. It might help to 
improve relations between the two com- 
munities. 

Blue lamps have been illuminating 
Berlin’s CharloUenburg Palace for four 










83853 


A contemporary 1 depletion 


isf Suleiman on the merch.' • 

. (Phoioi Catalogue) 


weeks with oriental light. It revenK 
treasures I rum the Tnknpi Serai I m Is- 
tanbul. Tokapi was ihe home and l un- 
tie ot government of Suleiman the 
Great — the must important of all the 
sultans. His subjects called him the law 
maker. Europeans called him the mag- 
nigificient. 

He was apparently a monarch in the 
same vein as Emperor Charles the V, 
Francis the 1 of France, Henry VIII and 
Ivan the Terrible. Like them he would 
do anything to grab and hold on to 
power. 

But he was more than that. The ex- 
hibition shows that in many respects he 
was superior to his European counter- 
parts. He was educated in Ihe science 
of his day. In keeping with the Otto- 
man tradition he learned a skill. He 
chose lo become a goldsmith. He was 
well read and wrote poetry. He gave 
Turkey a model administration and 
laws. He forced captured Christian 
children and adolescents into his army 
and civil service and went onto build a 
land and sea Empire which stretched 
from the Danube to the Nile and from 
Gibraltar lo Persia. 

Contemporary Venetian wood cn- 
; giving* depicted him ufe a renaissance 
prince. His sharp, severe f nee, mount- 
ed with nn enormous turban both im-' 
pressive and strange. 

Turkish.chroniclei shbw .htm on his, 
^ throne, In brieilfal.dyp^drrouiided by. 
, royal household, ge'pprois and! Chris- 
; tian Vassals. 

The empdror’s personality is the ex- 
hibition's ■ idttln attraction. The mu- 
seum has divided object ji according to 
. different themes which explain the in* 
i flu fence of his si.yjb p|^y <?m me n t on' 
alt,. crafts f . 

Right at tlie entrance, the visitor "isj 
i confronted by ; an huge curvaceous 
j Tugbra —..the artistic leitmotiv of the 
' exhibidon.Tjiis wlligraphic emblem 
j' wak a stamped 
; on legal doc\infentV and shows how 

... .. _Cpntti>u«d oti p«o« 14; 
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HAMBURG FIREMEN VISIT CHERNOBYL 


*3 


Soviet fire chiefs Dezyatnikov and 
Melnikov reconstruct the horror 


Two Hamburg Bremen have been taken 
on a tour or Chernobyl, 1 4 months after 
the reactor disaster. The visit had its 
origins In a letter scut at the time or (lie 
catastrophe by a senior Hamburg fire- 
man to Soviet Party chier Mikhail 
Gorbachov In which material help was 
offered to the firemen oF Chernobyl. 
Thomas Vinsor Wolgnst reports for the 
Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung. 

H amburg firemen Maximilian Puch- 
ner and Wolfgang Stein at first no- 
ticed nothing unusunl in the no-go zone 
within 30 kilometres of Chernobyl. 

The ground they were drive over was 
covered in gross and low-lying under- 
growth. much like other parts of the Uk- 
raine that were not hit by radioactive fal- 
lout. Birds sang cheerfully. 

Puchner, deputy head of ihc Hamburg 
brigade (Colonel Puchner to the Rus- 
sians, who run llicir fire service along 
military lines), and "Captain” Stein, his 
public relations officer, saw no .signs of 
gigantic plants as a result of genetic mu- 
tation. 

They were told that nn extensive 
greenhouse had been vet up after the 26 
April 19X6 C hernobyl reactor meltdown 
to test how plants grew and bred in cun- 
liiminated soil. 

No unusual findings hud yet been re- 
ported, hut experiments were Mill in 




Pralsa for Soviet fireflghlera: Hamburg firemen Puohner 
(left) and Stein talk to Press at Chernobyl. Interpreter is 
between them. 


progress. They saw number four reactor, 
scene of the most serious disaster in the 
history of atoms for peace, and saw for 
themselves the “Red Forest." 

It now consists of a solitary red rem- 
nant of n fir tree, a stump that was left to 
stand ris a symbol of the destructive pow- 
er of radioactive heat and contamination. 

This used to be (he site of thousands of 
fine fir trees with healthy green needles. 
They were Jgid..\y.astc in the inferno that 
was Chernobyl, leaving strange, haggard, 
bright red tree trunks. 

They were felled — all except this one 
— to rule out any risk ofn forest fire. 

Puchner and Stein were the first West- 
ern firemen to he allowed within die 
30km "no-go" zone to sec C hernobyl for 
themselves. 

They spent n week in the Ukraine as 
guests of llicir Soviet colleagues ami 
were, as Puchner put it, “deeply im- 
pressed by the work pul in by Ihc Chern- 
obyl firemen” — and by the hospitality 
they were given. 

This unusual tour of what must surely 
have been the most dangerous mission 
firemen have handled since Ihc war orig- 
inated with a letter written by a senior 
Hamburg fireman in Mr Gorbachov in 
the Kremlin in the aftermath of the disas- 
ter. 

It was u spontaneous offer or niutcrinl 
assistance to the Chernobyl firemen and 
their families, addressed to the Kremlin 
in the hope that it 
wnuUI reach Mhe 
men and women for 
whom it was meant. 
In September I9H7 
General Philip N. 
Dezyatnikov. com- 
manding officer of 
the 6Q.U00 firemen 
in the Ukraine, and 
Captain Viktor F. 
Melnikov, head of a 
(ire brigade unit 
that fought the 
Chernobyl blaze, vi- 
sited Hamburg for 
the presentation of 
a cheque for 
DM26.000, the sum 
collected by Ham- 
burg firemen. The 

two Russians were 

fireman Puohner unusually frank 
byl. Interpreter is about what hud 
happened in Chern- 


obyl and their work , 
there. Red-hot parts ’ 
from the active part 
of the reactor and 
splinters from the 
graphite wall sur- 
rounding it had 
been catapulted 
sky-high through 
the ruined reactor 

shield, General Do- 35e**-*i5i^LE 
red-hot splinters fell _ . . ’ , 

.... ihc „,.,r of the To "! b8lo , ne ,or 

power block, the "“mber four rear 
ventilation plum mid the roof of the ma- 
chine room. There were over 3(1 fires, 
and massive radiation made the sky flick- 
er eerily.” 

Puchner and Stein saw for themselves 
Fire Station No. 2, from where the 14 
men on duty launched the first "attack" 
on the flaming inferno minutes after the 
alarm was given. 

It is only about 400 metres from num- 
ber four reactor. The 14 were soon 
joined by firemen from Pripyat, n town n 
mile and a half away. 

The first 28 firemen Include the six 
who died. When the last flames were 
quenched at 5 a.m. on 26 April, leaving 
only the reactor core aglow, there were 
240 firemen at work. 

Some were from as far afield as Kiev. 
100 miles away. Puchner feels the work 
put in by his Soviet colleagues at the 
height->of die (twister cannot he vnUievl 
highly enough. 

If they had not risked their lives (and 
they were well aware of the fallout threat) 
to put the fires out "the other three renc- 
lor blocks would probably also huve 
been destroyed, with the most uppnlling 
consequences for Europe and. maybe, 
the whole world." 

General Dezyatnikov was subjected to 
28 rdntgens of radioactivity. Captain 
Melnikov to 5S rnntgen* (he wus hospita- 
lised for nearly six weeks for treatment). 

The tw o Soviet firemen who had visit- 
ed Hamburg showed the Hamburg fire- 
men round Chernobyl. The visitors laid a 
wreath at the memorial to the dead fire- 
men in Kiev. 

They also met ihc sole survivor of the 
men who fought the fire on the roof of 
the reactor building. 

Hero of the Soviet Union Tclyatnikov 
hud his hair pulled by General Dczyulni- 
kov — to show it was his own despite the 


Tombstone for a nuclear power station: Chernobyl's 
number four reactor. Wolfgang s.einj 

ihc roof of the mn- high dose of radiation to which he had 
■ere over 31) fires, been subjected, 
made the sky flick- The day trip to Chernobyl was the most 
exciting pnrt of the visit. On the perimeter 
mw for themselves of the 30km zone a housing area has been 

rom where the 1 4 set up for the <|,000 workers who man the 

.1 the first "attack" three remaining reactors. They have lung 
1 minutes after the been back in use. 

The men live in simple quarters, with 
metres from num- extensive parking lots, sports facilities, a 
ic 14 were soon cinema and swimming baths. But their 
l Pripyat, n town n families are not allowed to live with them. 

. A turnpike limits access to the “no-go" 

:n Inc hide the six 20f|C j] ie workers pnss it daily on their 

last names were wuy (0 work; on their way back they arc 

i -6 April, leaving checked with geiger counters to make 
aglow, there were surc they are safe. 

r .r , 1C l-j ... Road* a™ 1 paths within the "no-go" 

* ‘ r , .* c . * «>iie have been decontaminated. Dust 

colleagues \u '.’he ^ arc rU8,,larl1 ' ‘W* 1 b * " mcr 

cannot he valued Pripyul. where 30.000 people Used to 

ed their lives (and ^ ‘TV ^ *! Urlhe l 

f the fallout threat) 7 °* 0U0 pc ‘ ,pk who , Uvcd ,n ,hc ^ 
c other three renc- ~re evacuated 
obablv also have , , Thc buildm « s lookctJ though they 
ihc most appalling JU . S| b f cn vacated," Puchner says, 

rope and maybe Curtains blow through the windows and 
doors slam in the wind." 

iv was subjected to Reactor number four does not look ns 
nactivity. Captain ‘hough its reactor core was still glowing 
ns (he wus hospita- a ‘ 11 l c, uperoture of over 1 ,000* C. 

ks for treatment). R has been clad in cement using re- 
nen who had visit- niote-controllcd construction machinery, 
the Hamburg fire- somc °* which was supplied by the Fcd- 
. The visitors laid a or£d R e P u blic of Germany, 

il to the dead fire- The burning core was sealed off with 
lead, clay and sand. 

ole survivor of the Reactor No. 4 at Chernobyl tijdijrf 1 ^ ' ^ 
ire on ihc roof of Puchner says, looks like a gigantic coffin- 
but it is still alive inside, and dangerously 
Union Tclyatnikov so - Thomas Vitisor Wtolfiasi 

General Dczyutni- (Frankfurter AllgemfclneZcii un £ 

lis own despite the • riir Dcuischlnnd. 1 3 July I9«») 
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Findings challenge Freud’s explanation 
about why children have dreams 





S igmund Freud snid children’s 
dreams reflected the fulfilment of 
(secret) wishes, emphasising the plea- 
sure principle and bereft of the cover- 
ups and repression of the adult mind. . 

Recent extensivo research has 
shpwn lie was much mistaken on this 
point, if not on others. Children have 
been asked about d reams that had a 
lasting cffecl on them. 

Writing nbout his findings in the 
May issue of I’sychotherupic und med- 
izinische Tsycholofiie, Munich psychol- 
ogist Franz St run/, snys motifs which 
might, in the widest sense of the term, 
be classified as pleasure-orientated 
wish fulfilment evidently occur in less 
than half the cases covered. 

Children’s noctuninl fantasies nrc 
much more often accompanied by un- 
pleasant feelings. They report feeling 
ill at case in between 56 and 79 per 
cent of cases. 

Children have nightmares in which 
they nrc threatened in all manner of 
ways, by animals, thieves, murderers, 
housebreakers, disnster, death or per- 
sons unknown. 

Most arc paralysed with fear and can 
do no more than wait until it is all over. 
It is years before they learn to stand up 
foiMlhcm&vIve* «» hide in then dtcuin*. 

Nightmares arc thus a normal part of 
childhood, Strunz says. This is a line of 
argument on which views differ. 

in unfavourable circumstances or 
conditions they may constantly recur, 
taking their toll on the quality of sleep 
of both children and parents. 

Recent findings indicate that as 
many as one in three seemingly normal 
children suffer from constantly recurr- 
ing bad dreams. 

Recurring good dreams are as un- 
usual in childhood as in later fife. 

With striking frequency children in 
their nocturnal hallucinations have un- 
welcome encounters with somc animal 
or other. 

The percentage of dreams in which 
animals (good or bad) occur declines 
from 40 to seven between the age of 
four and adulthood. . 

Boys dream most frequently about 
animals between four and six; girJs do 
so between nine and eleven. 

Utile imagination is needed to infer 

“flict with the constraints of education. 

Thirty-four per cent of animals that 
feature in children's dreams, and boys' 
dreums in particular, are wild and 
danger otts — snakes, lions, tigers, 
monsters. 

Hoys more frequently hove nigh- 
tmares about species remote from our 
own, such as reptiles, wliercns girls 
tend to dream about mammals. . 

The more unimals there arc in 
children’s dreams, (he sooner they 
end — usually with the children wak L 
Ingup. ; 

The more zoological the dreams are, 
the more the^ tend to reflect fetlingsof 
aggression, uneasiness, ankiety, stress 
and failure. Animals very seldom bd- 
cur in a pleasurable dream context. 


Even when animals do not occur in 
their dreams, children still fall foul of 
aggression in their nightmares. 

They are usually attacked by other 
people, mostly men. These nightmares 
have long been attributed to horror 
stories and, latterly, to TV and video 
violence. 

Strunz says this is not the case. 
There Is no scientific proof that con- 
sumption of media violcnco leads to an 
increase in the number of nightmares 
or bail dreams. 

in ndullhood anxiety, displeasure or 
the feeling of being a helpless victim 
nrc three to four times more frequent 
in dreams than more pleasant sens- 
ations. 

The inference that must inevitably 
be drawn is that the sensations of fear 
that arc so typical of our dreams ref- 
lect a fundamental feeling of human in- 
security. 

Views differ as to whether babies or 
even the foetus in the womb is capable 
of dreaming. 

The human foetus spends 50 per 
cent of its sleep (and sleep takes up 
most of its time) in the REM. or rapid 
eye movement, and heightened brain 
activity status that is typical of adults 
who are dreaming. 

In the first three years of life this 
REM percentage declines by half, then 
continues to decline more slowly until 
old age. 

Yel many ^uiemisis &uy nviihci die 
foetus nor the baby is able to dream. 
They feel the ability depends nn the fa- 
culty of speech and on a conscious, de- 
liberate familiarity with meanings and 
symbols. 

Babies are said to be unable to mea- 
ningfully associate their perceptions in 
any way. 

This view is not shared by animal 
specialists who claim the facial expres- 
sions, vocal utterances and body 
movements of dogs and cats show that 
they really have dreams. 

Strunz agrees that REM phases re- 
gistered in living creatures unable to 
speak must not necessarily be classifi- 
ed as devoid of content. 

Every living creature with faculties 
of memory and perception is probably 
capable of rc-experiencing them in the 
nocturnal imagery of dreams. 


Until the age of six, incidentally, 
children arc convinced that what they 
see in their dreams is really there in the 
room and seen with their naked eye. 

Not until the age of nine do they 
come to feel that dreams are "in the 
mind" and not external phenomena, 
that man has a “mind’s eye/* 

By the age Of 1 1 all children are con- 
vinced that dreams have no real, mate- 
rial basis. 

So there is little point in consoling 
children under nine who have night- 
mares that it is "only u dream." 

When consolation and renssurancc 
nrc neded it is, Strunz says, better to 
console and reassure worried children 
in other, simpler ways. 

Half Degcn 

(SiltMuiUschtrZciiunf!. Munich, JO June 19X8) 



Lobe probe. 

(PIiiimi: Itcrnd Krug) 


Acupuncture claimed to help 
women become pregnant 


A n estimated HI to 15 per cent of 
German couples hope in vain to 
have children. Where women are “to 
blame." hormone and mental factors 
arc the chief causes. 

Hormone treatment can help some 
of them, but it has substantial side-ef- 
fects and the hormone metabolism is 
often stabilised for only a brief period. 

1 ur Aiiverul year* acupuncture huj» 
successfully been used at the maternity 
clinic of Heidelberg University Hospi- 
tal to help women with hormone trou- 
ble to have children. 

All the women who underwent acu- 
puncture had previously tried hormone 
treatment in vain. Acupuncture was 
advised as almost a last resort. 

Auricular therapy, or acupuncture 
of the ear, is the main approach. Sever- 
al points in the ear play a leading role 
in stabilising the hormone metabolism. 

Twenty- seven women aged between 
24 and 38 underwent acupuncture at 
the Heidelberg clinic between 1984 
and 1986. They had wanted to have 
children for between two and 12 years. 

They attended weekly sessions at Ihc 
clinic. Six needles per session were in- 
serted at various points in their ears 
and left for half an hour. 


Social Democrats capitalise 


RPW" F *vloWlllu8« , FI '■ , 'T 

cnl policy its main issue during the 1990 
general election campaign. 

As in 1983, whcii.its "missiles cam- 
paign" completely misinterpreted wfuit 
the voters wanted, ,and in .1987, when 
ilie voters showed their unwillingness to 
accept the SPD’s about-turn ovqrnyc- 
lear energy, this approach could back- 
fire. ' j ; \ V 

[ Voters have become iqucji mpre criti- 
cal, responding more sensitively. to cojJ- 
Uradietions and any opportunist qurry- 
irjg of favour. Just criticising, I ha pollti- 
cpTpPBQnem.l* jpJpngcr enough. , 

. .. Anyone who, like the SPD, condemns 
tbti Bonn government V activities Idck, 
Hook ind barrel Ini such ■ ai keyifleld-. w 
obonomic and fiscaljpblicy. must provide 


ft^retel alternative. Is it clear what the 
SPD would do if elected or who would 
call the tune, Wolfgang Roth, Han? Ap- 
el, Friedhclm Farthmann or Oskar Ln- 
fontainc? . .. ... > 

And has tho idea, of a supplementary 
income tax for. hlgher-Jncotpfr,*nr ners 
really been , d ropped alupgethge.i r or 
merely shelved until the next financial 
.Jafn?. I.- j. ; ,. ...... ;•••**.■.; | it i^'* ' 

,lnl paftiquiar' the. .promotion- mihded 
skilled ftQrkere. Mose.YaLtes^thc SDP 
jftBds If i Msitojstapd ^olitlnce of .getting 
& mnjotiiiy jwhmig^te; clajlty^ 

■i, rtfiifit : hoping JhP jptpHlieoJ fiiva|s?tyiil 

stflj beiBiUdkJaithe dqldrqms wl]ejjT#Ms 

4Qdq^l J B|4wmodmiMrouifd is’iioL'en- 


The course of treatment took three 
months. 

Ingrid Gerhard, the Heidelberg gy- 
naecologist who introduced the treat- 
ment, says it is extremely time-consum- 
ing for both doctor and patient. 

Treatment as a rule takes an hour 
per session, including preliminary 
tests. 

.. iis advantage uvet hormone treat- 
ment is that it has absolutely no sidc- 
effecis, whereas hormone injections 
can lead to patients putting on weight, 
having trouble with their eyesight and 
giving birth to twins, triplets, quads or 
quins. 

Dr Gerhard says acupuncture gener- 
ally has a beneficial effect on the wom- 
en's general sense of well-being. Their 
physical imbalance is rectified, includ- 
ing other upsets due to hormone trou- 
ble. 

Not all women respond equally well 
to acupuncture, but patients whose 
menstrual cycle is upset and are not 
menstruating respond as well to acu- 
puncture os they do to hormone treat- 
ment. 

Acupuncture patients with menstru- 
al irregularities were compared with a 
corresponding group of patients who 
were given hormone treatment. 

Forty-seven per cent .of acupuncture 
patients and 50 per cent of hormone 
patients responded to. treatment and 

1 P§1 l&filj 1 u f J o w- pd y i 

or corpus luteum hormone. Insufficien- 
cy respopded equally poorly to both 
courses of treatmenj. j ; 

This horpaone^coptrols j,hc nestjng of 
the, feri^iscd. QVUp^^ thq lWomb; Suc- 
cesq rqiqs of rqjjgftly 25 pqr ceqt werp 
repoclqd for of irpai- 

men). i, ^ , ( ■ 
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1974 World Cup soccer championship 
blamed for rise of the street mugger 





Sncccr, or football, as it is more widely 
known, is under nltack Tor (he hoollgan- 
ism It attracts. Now die gninc is getting 
it in die neck again. Some Frankfurt po- 
licemen arc blaming it for (he descent of 
a once nlmosi respectable art of llicft, 
pick-pocketing, into a crude, oflon-vlo- 
ioit process. The policemen arc even 
specific: the 1974 World Cup in G'er- 

T he gentleman pick-pockei is a relic 
nf the past. He had u code of ho- 
nour; his nim was to .steal without being 
noticed. And he often took the money 
and returned unwanted papers to the 
owners. 

Purses and bags are Mill being stolen, 
of course. Last year, 1,000 hugs were 
snatched alone in Frankfurt's main 
shopping street, /.cii. About 7.0(H) were 
stolen in the metropolitan area. And 
2,170 wallets uml purses were lifted 
from pockets. 

Richard llcinccke is a senior detec- 
tive who has spent the past 15 years 
chasing this sort of thief. He reckons 
that this year, the figure for wallets and 
purses will reach 3,0(10 — already, the 
figure at the end of May was 1 ,220. 

llcinccke knows that for every theft 
reported. 10 others go un reported. The 
victims believe there is no chance of 
getting their property back. 

Heincckc disagrees. He regards every 
theft notification as useful information. 
It may show a change of pattern or thm 
a thief has moved into a new uren — and 
says that patter ns arc important in a 
trade where thieves work to n pattern. 

In the Middle Ages, thieves used to 
rut bags containing gold coins from the 
owner's belt. (The term Bentc/schneider 
still means pick- pocket or swindler in 
German.) 

But techniques became more refined, 
especially directly after the turn of the 
century. The story goes that in Palermo 
or Seville, criminals actually went to 


Continued from page 1 1 

much he valued calligraphy, ornament 
and court style. 

The emblem is a symmetrical wicker- 
work of flowers and tendrils. It was 
chosen because it lends a touch of mag- 
nificence to illuminated manuscripts. 
Koran bindings and covers, gold work, 
carpels, white-blue dclphwnrc from Is- 
nik, swords and daggers — which influ- 
enced the emperor's lifestyle. 

The Sullnu was a collector. He accu- 
mulated lots of domestic and foreign 
works of an. He liked to show them otf 
too. lie had precious ceremonial ca- 
nisters carried before him at proces- 
sions. The an is proves he had eclec il- 
eal taste, lie invited artists from Eu- 
rope and Asia to his court where their 
influences merged into ti new .style. 

One of the main pieces oil display is 
the magnificent emerald and diamond 
studded dagger. 1; was originally in- 
tended to be a present for the Persian 
king. It has left Tokupi for the first 
time. 

Suleiman the Circat hus filially made 

it to Berlin. It is a visit and exchange of 

culture which can only benefit Germans 

and Turks. . . 

fltirhitra (rttefiigeas 
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many attracted thieves from Slav areas 
who did no( have (he same “noble” tra- 
ditions of their brother crooks in the 
West. And so the era of the cvcr-so- 
soflly, unobserved finger has given way 
to Hie snatch and the wrench. The sto- 
ry, which appeared in the Frankfurter 
Huiulsc/inn, was written by Herbert 
Lammert. 

school to learn the art of theft. They 
practised on life-sized dolls. 

Slow learners were discouraged — 
sometimes u careless move would be re- 
warded when the hand ran along a 
strategical ly placed razor blade edge. 

Hy contrast, the brand of thief who 
preys today wherever people gather, at 
railway stations, airports, big stores and 
trade fairs, is a pretty base character, 
more of a throwback to the good old 
days. 

Whereas the pick-pocket took pride 
in his skill at cutting open a purse or 
cutting a watch free from its strap witli 
an unobserved hand containing a razor 
blade, his crude successor is more likely 
to snatch the purse from an old lady in a 
park. 

As for any code of honour — thai 
now belongs only to the romantic past 
But recent past. Up until even about Id 
years ago. some victims who were re- 
lieved of their cash would still find their 
identification papers and other unwant- 
ed papers such as driving licence depo- 

A rt rubheries make the headlines. Yet 
they often don’t make a great deal of 
sense. Works of art arc often hard to 
offload. 

Perhaps the person behind the rob- 
bery is flippcd-oul collector. Perhaps 
sometimes, blackmail is involved. Or 
perhaps longer-term interests arc the 
aim. 

When such a piece remains missing 
for a long time, the art world doesn't 
make a great noise for ever and a day. 
And it is not only occasionally that a 
work turns up again without the thieves 
profiting. 

Much more profitable are thefts 
which create only localised outcries. 
The extent of this sort of crime is statis- 
tically high, up in the same bracket as 
drug dealing and weapons handling. 

The BKA (equivalent to the FBI or 
the CID) in Wiesbaden has 70,000 
works of art registered that hove been 
stolen either inside Germany or outside. 
This figure includes 30,000 paintings. 
Five years ago, the respective figures 
were 50,001) and 20.000. 

And it is clear that this is only the tip 
of the iceberg. The file lumps together 
as art works everything that is desirable 
and expensive: furniture, porcelain, 
clocks, silver, tin, antique weapons, car- 
pets. tapestries, holy figures, and sacred 
items. 

They come from museums and other 
public collections and from palaces, 
churches, shops, galleries and, above 
all, from privnlc ownership. A BKA 
spokesman said the rate of burglary into 
villus' and homes remained undimin- 
ished. 

Thefts of w orks of nrt fall mostly into 
the sphere of local police forces, They 
inform the BKA fa nnl ion-wide organi- 
sation) whose job is to collect and pass 


sited the next day in their letter box. A 
pick pocket was too proud to use force. 
He disliked it as much as he disliked an 
empty purse. 

Some policemen say they know pre- 
cisely w'hcn the art of thievery became 
more brutal (in Frankfurt at least): 
1974. That was the year the world soc- 
cer championship took place for the 
first time in Germany, Matches were 
played in Frankfurt. 

People come from all over the world. 
So did thieves. Many of the latter came 
from Slav regions, according to the sta- 
tistics. Their apprenticeships had not 
taught them the finer points of their 
craft; their methods were (hose of the 
bludgeon rather than the scalpel. But 
they were, however nasty, also effective 
and set a trend that continues to this 
day. 

There are various approaches. Take 
one: u crowded platform at n railway 
station. The train pulls in. People jostle 
forwards towards the carriages. One do- 
or is blocked by a man. I le is one of a 
team of three. As the pushing and shov- 
ing commuters protest, the second thief 
pushes and shoves as much as anybody 
and. in the confusion, takes a wallet 
from a back pocket or snatch a purse 
from a hand. 

The modern thief follow s the growing 
throngs of tourists. And here it is the 
South Americans who have revealed a 
talent for organisation that would make 
managers in industry green with envy. 


Art robberies: 

framed, he 
told the police 

on information. It only lakes up a case 
itself in isolated instances. 

Local police have special depart- 
ments for an thefts — but which also 
handle other types of crime. The rele- 
vant department in West Berlin is also 
responsible for investigating petty pick- 
pocketing and confidence tricksters. 
There are only a few cases of art thefts, 
but Peter Kopmann, the head of the de- 
partment, says they crentc the most 
work. 

That work begins with the classifica- 
tion. The Berlin department calls in a 
special squad in particularly big cases, 
although, says Kopmann, that has not’ 
happened since the 70s. 

He tells about a case to illustrate the 
laid-back approach that oficii crisis 
towards this sort of crime, it was where 
a painting was, through a tortuous path, 
returned to n museum. The police did 
not find out officially — and when they 
did find out. it was only afterwards 
when die museum director mentioned it 
in passing when he was at the police sta- 
tion on other business. 

The Berlin police have two specialist 
areas. One involves thefts and the East 
Germany is involved. The other is icons 
from East Bloc countries. "They often 
create enormous problems,'' says Kop- 
maitn. 

: It has become clear that exile Rus- 
sians are heavily involved — both as cri- 
minals' and as victims. Where do the 


They send young people from the 
slums of Santiago or Bogota with stolen 
air tickets. They arrive at certain hotels 
and arc given false passports and stolen 
travellers cheques and credit cards. 
They dress in expensive suits so theydu 
not stand out in hotel receptions, air- 
ports and trade fairs. 

Their methods are simple and effec- 
tive. In hotels, one diverts the attention 
of a guest by asking the time or knock- 
ing over an ashtray while a second es- 
capes with the briefcase. 

They use take advantage of the readi- 
ness of people to help others. One thief 
picks out a potential victim somewhere 
in a queue and drops -a coin in front of 
him. The victim places his bag on the 
ground and bends to pick up the coin. 
The second thief mnkes oFf with the bag. 
In such a way, an Iranian businessman is 
snid to have lost n briefcase containing 
73,000 marks. 

Detective Heincckc says thni usually 
three people are involved. The third 
keeps an eye out for the police. 

Between 500 and 1,000 marks a day is 
a good average take for such tenms. Stolen 
papers are sent to forgers in Germany, Ita- 
ly or Spain. Cheques arc usually sent to 
Italy, Spain or the south of France. 

There is still a tradition of learning. 
The South American youngsters first 
have their techniques polished up in 
southern Europe. 

The evolution of new methods means 
that the police arc often overtaxed, al- 
though at least in Frankfurt, 40 per ceni 
of thieves arc caught. The police con- 
centrate on the airport, the big stores and 
tourist traps where many a photograph- 
ing Japanese, for example, has reported 
the loss of something of value which he 
put down beside him during the big crea- 
tive moment, Hermann Lammert 

(Frankfurter Kunilschnu, ] I July I^Si 


stolen goods go to? The BKA have 
found that many are sold to fences for 
only a fraction of the value. But often, 
thieves try to sell them through legal 
dealers or through auction houses. The 
explanation is that the work has been in- 
herited or is being sold "in emergency." 

Luck is needed because the most im- 
portant stolen pieces are known to the 
art world. 

The BKA knows of only rare cases of 
thefts to order. But, as one officer said, 
“direct evidence is difficult to get." 

On the other hand, business across 
the German-German border is not un- 
common. It mostly involves individ^-' - 
and small groups capable of operatic 
swiftly and flexibly. 

Police tactics have been changed by 
the new international relationship: ihe 
more liberal ' travel, business and cu - 
rency regulations in the European Com- 
munity. Interpol now follow up Investig- 
atit ^s Iflto.-manv stolen works of nrt ac- 
rossmter national borders. 

Twice n year, the “six most-wonted 
works of art” are published nlong with 
the usual mug shots of wanted persons. 

The BKA says that publication of de- 
tails about stolen articles help a lot, es- 
pecially in specialist publications. The 
better the photographs and the more at 1 
curnle the description the better. 

Owners of valuable works of art can- 
not take , too seriously police recoin* 
mendations to have their objects prpfeS* 
slonally photographfeci and described 
professionally, 

Advice is given on technical security 
and other factors ■*- without risk of an^ 
information being passed on to thlrdf 
parties such as the tax department, dig 

sa ^* . i.. Heinrich Konig 4 
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Learning how to think: children 
hot on the trail of Socrates 


G erman schoolchildren arc dis- 
covering Socrates and his philoso- 
phising methods. Up to now education 
has tended to stifle children’s curios- 
ity. Only later when they read philoso- 
phers or experience personul setbacks 
do they start wondering about life. 

Barbara Briining came up with the 
idea of introducing children to philos- 
ophy. She has n doctorate in philoso- 
phy. Every fortnight she meets with HY 
children in u hook-filled basement in 
the Hamburg suburb of Lnngcnhoru. 

They discuss time, justice and 
whether the tmmti can talk. Adult ob- 
servers find that children look at con- 
cepts in a different way. 

1 listened in to the group to make my 
own assessment. I listened closely to 
the girls Anijc, Nadine, Sannn uud Si- 
mone and the boys Frcdcrik and Pn- 
triefc. Anlje told Nadine that Monto — 
n child reus' film character — is giving 
back time to people. Later on Frcdcrik 
said, “I don't understand time." Patrick 
.said, “Time is a clock." Snnna snid. 
“you can touch a clock but you cannot 
touch time." Patrick said lie inennt lime 
rotates in a clock. Simone said. "Thai’s 
noi lime. That’s jusi the hands of a 
clock." 

Mrs Briining is the only ad nil in- 
volved. She interferes only if ihe con- 
versation comes to n standstill. She 
then tries to revive the discussion bv 
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rephrasing the question or by adding 
momentum. 

"Children have a right to learn how 
to question. Schools make them 
answer. They don’t have the opportun- 
ity to reflect on the mcunlng of ques- 
tions," she said. 

Of course, she added: “They don’t 
rend Kant or Hegel. But in the end all 
philosophy arrives at the same ques- 
tions and problems.” 

She realised this when she was at 
university. During the day she sat with 
students pondering the "right" ques- 
tions. Later at home Iter children dcuf- 
cncd her with the same questions. 

The childrens' philosophical group 
lias been meeting for four years. The 
children are now aged between 10 and 
12. “The children have learnt how to 
discuss, Itow to distinguish good rea- 
sons from bad ones and to clarify 
ideas." 

She hit upon the idea of a childrens' 
philosophy group after she heard her 
children arguing. The children naked 
her to umpire the dispute. Instead, she 
offered to discuss the issue with them. 
To her surprise they were delighted. 

1 lies discussed justice tor several 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 




supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glancc tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 
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Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis Is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for doily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

’■ North aad South America. 172 pp., DM 24.81); 

. AstaMurtralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; * 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; ’ • 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 
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hours. The children made her promise 
to have more discussions like that. She 
selected appropriate texts, songs and 
stories. The first German philosophy 
group for children was born. 

Because there arc so few suitable 
texts, Dr Briining founded the Publish- 
ing House for Children and Parents . She 
published pictures, poems and cas- 
settes, which arc suitable for making 
children think. 

Marin Beimel is another philosopher 
involved with parents and children. 
She is chairperson of u discussion 
group for cltihlrun and parents which 
she runs togelhcr with Briining. She nl- 
su cultivates cooperation between 
teachers and university professors. 

She has been running a “philoso- 
phising" childrens group for a year. 
“The interest toddlers have in classical 
philosophical themes is amazing. 'I he 
word philosophising Is justified by the 
themes which we discuss and the hy (he 
Socrntic method of the instructor." she 
snid. 

Socnilcs entile up with his method 
about 2,<HHJ years ago. lie asked a seri- 
es of simple questions revealing to his 
interlocutors their own ignorance. At 
Ihe beginning of this century. Leonard 
Nelson, professor of philosophy at 
Gottingen university used it lor teach- 
ing. 

Professor l-.kkehard Martens of 
ll.imhiire uimersit\\ pcduiMuiis de- 
partment said the Socrntic method 
much knowledge and potential lies 
dormant in adults brains. If children 
were taught how to think early enough 
this wastage could be avoided in later 
like. He came across Nelson's Socrntic 
method in America where it was being 
used to help adults and brought it back 
to Germany. 

“We are in a rationality crisis. Tech- 
nology has opened all doors it's doors 
to us. But we need creativity in order 
to be able to exploit its potential." 

Management creativity courses and 
courses in formal logic have become 
popular. Martens said the courses start 
too late. Infancy is the ideal stage with 
its natural abilities for wonder, ques- 
tioning and logical thinking. 

Martens has been a pedagogical pio- 
neer in Germany. Since 1979 he htfS 
been lecturing on child philosophy. 
However the subject is looked upon as 
somewhat esoteric, federal schools 
have not shown much interest. 

"Reluctance 


Ejvcn after education 1 ministers re- 
cognised philosophy as a subject in 
1972, the Lender were reluctant put U 
on curricula; it’s now an optional sub- 


graduntes — instead they have lokenb 
extra courses in philosophy. 

Martens would ideally prefer to see 
teachers with philosophy degrees 
teaching the subject. “Philosophy 
teachers should deal with philosophi- 
cal questions in schools. Children 
should learn to follow questions to 
their logical conclusions," he said. 

Bruiting and Beimel’s lessons should 
help pupils to grow into self-confident, 
responsible and reasonable individu- 
als. The main obstacle is not so much 
the practical work as defending the 
subject from cxtcrnol attack. When 
both women talk of their project they 
usually have to defend it against the 
theories of the Swiss psychologist, 
Jean Pinget. 

Piaget has a theory which divides 
childhood into three phases. The sec- 
ond phase is from the second to the 
12th year. The world is experienced 
l It rough activity. The third phase, inde- 
pendent of objects and activities, lie 
can relate events to each oilier. 

But Langenhorn contradict Piaget. 
They discuss justice a lot earlier. They 
compare stretches of time, they medit- 
ate on who they are. 

Barbara Briining says Piaget is obso- 
lete. Even Berlin university professor. 
Hans-Ludwig Freese, who, supported 
by the federal ministry for education 
and science, philosophises with gifted 
students, has his doubts about Piaget. 
The phase theory, lie says, contradicts 
empirical evidence. 

Freese reads texts in his courses and 
discusses the philosophical eon lent 
with the children. “Ii\ noi my intention 
to impart knowledge. I aim to give the 
children a sense of adventure." 

l-reese became interested in the phi- 
losophical though* courses because the 
courses Tor the gifted such as compu- 
ters and Egyptology were top heavy 
with males. Ihe philosophy courses 
had equal representation of both sexes. 

In his Saturday course Freese uses 
the hook Hurry Stottiemcier's dis- 
covery. Stotllcmcicr is a schoolboy 
who discovers formal logical thinking. 
He i.s the the brain-child of Matthew 
Lipman. He has introduced many Am- 
erican schools to formal logic. 

Lipman used to lecture in philoso- 
phy at Colombia University in New 
York. He was disappointed at the intel- 
lectual limitations of his students. He 
ended his professorial career when he 
was fifty in 1974. 'Since then he has 
been writing books and working in 
teacherstraining. 

Teachers come from all over the 
world to his living room, where he has 
his Institute for ihe advancement of 
philosophy for children. They come to 
listen to his theories on epistemology. 

American colleagues also turn up 
for^lnfarrAaf^^J^ny ttike lt up and 
' use them to link tip disciplines in their 
schools. ' •. 

Philosophy is kids stuff. That's Ihe 
slogan of the nfcw American pedagog- 
ies. In Hamburg, {Berlin, Moers and 
Bauorbflch, .jrtfelgji the . first experl- 
' tnents are taking 3>lac$, one can also 
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